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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG,” 


Epna Lya.u’s brilliant story, which began in Harper's 
Bazan for April 8th, will be continued in lal eight-page 
; wil be gi 


monthly Supplements, the first of which given in the 
number of the Bazan published on May 6th. 








Nore. —The Decorative Al habet, by Dora Wheeler, which ap- 
peared in Vols. XVII and XVIIL of Uanper’s Bazan, is now 
issued complete, and will be furnished by Harper & Brothers on 
receipl of five cents, the volumes of the Bazan in which it was pub- 
lished being ont of stock, 


ANNUAL BREAKFASTS. 


MONG the most interesting social gatherings of 
[\ the day are the annual breakfasts of alumnz 
associations, to which come, often from distant 
States, the ‘‘old girls” who used to sit in the same 
recitation-rooms and adore the same teachers in 
days that have receded into the dimness of an al- 
most lost Elysium. Only women who have the 
privilege of attending annual breakfasts as mem- 
bers of the associations which convene on these oc- 
casions, or as invited guests, understand how simply 
delighiful such assemblies are. There’ is first. the 
pleasantly informal reception by the president, a 
gracious matron, who was once a popular girl in 
Here, as gay and cordial greet- 
ings are exchanged, the mothers and grandmothers 
chat and laugh, and recall old times, and the charm- 
ing and pretty girls who belong to the later years 


some historic class. 


of the institution, and who have recently been grad- 
nated, bring in the perennial element of school life, 
youth. Very likely there are teachers present, some 
perhaps quaint and elderly, quietly conservative in 
manner and graceful in speech, women who have 


been what Colonel Higginson has aptly termed ‘“‘a 
finer force” in our era, the traditions of the profes- 
sion abiding with them as fragrance clings to a vase, 
though they have long been out of the school-room. 

There are younger teachers, women fresh from 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, or Bryn Mawr, and they, 
too, with their broad sympathies, their air of in- 
grained refinement, their evident culture, are ex- 
ponents of all that is best in the waning century. 

After the reception there is a procession of radiant- 
faced women, capable, bright, well-dressed, and gen- 
erally wholesome and vigorous in appearance, to the 
room in which the feast has been duly set forth. To 
break bread together is in all countries the sign and 
symbol of cordial and reciprocal good wishes. The 
table is adorned profusely with flowers;.there are 
souvenir favors at every plate; the succession of 
courses is dainty, from bouillon to bonbons; light- 
footed waiters step about softly; there is an endless 
ripple of happy talk, broken here and there by flashes 
of foamy repartee and cascades of merry fun. 

Then, the eating part over and the material en- 
tertainment disposed of, come the after-breakfast 
speeches. Let who may be sceptical doubt the 
ability of women to shine in this confessedly difficult 
field. He has plainly no idea of the wit, the humor, 
the tact, the aneedote happily introduced, the jest, 
the irony, the infinite resource, of the club woman 
when she makes her response to the subject assigned 
her on the programme at one of these Arcadian 
breakfasts. 

But time, the inexorable, brings everything to an 
end. ‘Trains wait for no dilatory passengers. Tow- 
ard the conclusion of the feast one and another and 
another slip away, and there are vacant places at 
the board. By-and-by every one rises.’ The wo- 
men, in groups, in twos and threes, or solitary, go 
back to their homes, to be greeted vociferously by 
dear voices shouting, ‘Mamma! mamma!” “ Hello! 
here’s mamma!” by genial husbands, admiring and 
debonair, who listen with complacent sympathy to 
the recapitulation of the day and its story, or by 
sweet, silver-haired mothers, who enjoy the tale as if 
they had been themselves present. Women so love 
to talk a happy day over. It is the whipped cream 
on the conserve, this gay recounting of all that has 
been done and said. 

Here and there a woman goes to her lodging or 
her lonely apartment, sits down and thinks over her 
bright time at the breakfast, and has nobody to talk 
to, except her friend and familiar, the cozily purring 
cat. But even she may write an account of it next 
day to the old schoolmate who wasn’t there. 


FACILITY IN THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 
FULL vocabulary is much to be desired by those who 
like to talk and to be talked with. Of course there are 
silent souls to whom loquacity is distasteful, who do not seek 
to express themselves in conversation, and who are bored by 
the vivacity of the persan_ known as a “great talker.” In 
tac acquisition of a foreign language one observes how at 
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first gradually, and then rapidly, he gains a vocabulary, 
learns the names of things, discerns the elusive and delicate 
shades of meaning which belong to and inhere in certain 
words, finally handles the language with ease and precision 
because he has mastered its vocabulary. 

Nothing is more fascinating than the study of words; no- 
thing more clearly indicates the scholar as opposed to the 
mere tyro than the nice and fastidious use of thesé. In 
words we clothe our thoughts. Eloquent, subtle, poetical, or 
thrilling as these may be, they are intangible and invisible 
until arrayed in language. Unspoken thoughts are like 
unborn children. They cannot come into the world or on 
the scene of human action till they are born of the spoken 
or the written word. 

One way of acquiring a good vocabulary is, of course, by 
habitually associating with people who speak correctly, and 
whose choiee of words is.careful and elegant. To live with 
highly educated and congenial people is in itself a liberal 
education in this regard. 

One sometimes wonders at the singular lapses into sloven- 
ly and illiterate blunders conspicuous in men and women 
who ‘‘ should know better.” True, they should, and proba- 
bly do know better, but in daily practice few people rise 
very much above the ordinary level of those with whom 
they always converse. A city-bred girl went to live in a 
part of the country where provincialisms are the: current 
coin of daily talk. Returning a few years later to her home, 
no one would have supposed her to be the same person, so 
many queer little phrases and downright forms of speech, 
inelegant and lacking in good form, had she, a very suscep- 
tible person, picked up and adopted. 

If we wish our daughter to be proficient in music, we take 
her to bear the most renowned artists. Technique may be 
acquired by constant practice under the best instructors, 
but she can gain feeling, appreciation of color and phrasing, 
sincere and genuine culture in music, only by hearing it 
rendered well; and this is true of both vocal and instru- 
mental performance. So it is true that a good vocabulary 
is greatly augmented by habitually listening to eloquent and 
beautiful speech, to the polished diction of the pulpit, to the 
rounded and rhythmic sentences of prayer and praise. The 
young person who always goes to church will gain some- 
thing not included in our usual thought of church-going— 
a larger and more facile vocabulary. 

“For two years,” said a student of French, ‘‘I heard no 
English that I could help. 1 attended a French church, 
I went wherever French was spoken, in public and in pri- 
vate; I lived in a French atmosphere.” 

This is equally true of English. A vocabulary is not 
gained in a day ora week. It is the slow accretion of many 
days, the development of many weeks. 

Again, the reading of good literature assists to the attain- 
ment of grace and ease in the use of language. To confine 
one’s reading to the newspapers is, in the interests of one’s 
ability to use language with accuracy and propriety, a very 
stupid thing. Force and directness are in the newspaper, 
but the person ambitious to use language as a fencing-mas- 
ter his weapons must seck his vocabulary elsewhere. 

The danger of pedantry, of affectation, of over-exactness, 
leads some people to underrate the true value of elegant and 
diversified speech. Better, however, the ultra-refinement of 
the pedant than the slipshod blundering of the careless 
talker. The latter sets one’s teeth on edge. His kindest 
deeds are marred by his heedless and ineffective words. He 
is like the homely jug in the kitchen, useful but not beauti- 
ful; while his opposite, the man of well-chosen and luminous 
vocabulary, is like the vase of Royal Worcester, a treasure 
not to be despised. 


A WEEK AT HOME. 


RUSHES, when an 

idea strikes him, 
stands still, twistin 
his mustache, his b 
inclined a little for- 
ward, his*eyes intent 
on an imaginary spot 
upon the wall. Then 
suddenly starting, he 


Mes Houler on Iovcllor 
will go to his easel or 
your table, take brush, 


n, or pencil—anything he can find—and dash ofi his idea. 

ot till he has finished will he speak. I saw him do this by 
one of my windows after he had watched for some time the 
myriads of Easter flowers being carried up and down the 
street. ‘‘A nineteenth-century spring,” he called it. In- 
stead of a star-eyed maiden garlanded with flowers coming 
to meet one with outstretched hands, he transformed the 
district messenger-boy with pots of azaleas and white nod- 
ding blossoms under each arm into a harbinger of summer 
just emerging from behind a hand-cart dragged through a 
city street, laden down with flowers of every hue. It is im- 
possible to give here Brushes’s spirit, but the sketch was so 
clever—Brushes is better at these little bits, I think, than in 
those ae he considers important—that I sent it to Mrs. 
Van Twiller to-day. I do not know when I have missed 
one of her Saturdays before. But for a week now I have 
been housed. I might have found it a bore but for the notes 
and visits of my friends. In reality I discovered that when 
one falls out of the race for a little, the best of every passer- 
by is laid at one’s feet in compensation. Mrs. Clyte was 
good enough to write she had missed me at a certain din- 
ner, where the strawberries served to forty guests at table 
were nearly as big as teacups, ‘‘and so costly, I knew, I 
could no more have eaten one than have broken the gold- 
incrusted plate on which J was supposed to place it. Oh, 
the worn-out people one meets,” added, *‘and the wo- 
men all confessing it! They are only really interesting, 
each one having had some kind of disappointment, out of 
which she is making a new departure.” 

Miss Van Auken wrote much of Mr. Joseph Jefferson and 
the burning of his house at Buzzards Bay. ‘His friends 
say,” she wrote, “ that he bore just as one would expect a man 
of his faith and loveliness of nature to do the total de- 


struction of all his y—his picture-gallery, just finished ; 
bis famous parteeiia ak Shieh A ew — — his won- 
derful furniture, and all the accumulations of a life. He 
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who are so in time of disaster and illness to sink 

ev nen nen ve Gees pete verky 
Major's niece came with her uncle. They had gone 

on private train that carried teen servants, 


of these, he tells me, the feeling of good-fellowship was so 
keen that men were not content to inscribe their names alone 
upon the diuner cards, but insisted on writing them over the 
very heart of each So that the shirt bosoms of all 
— men were covered with the signatures of every man at 
ta 

“ The evolution of the dinner,” he said, ‘is one of the 
most significant signs of our times. Once we gave testimo- 
nials on parchment, all and ink, to be framed and handed 
down to the family. e presented a service of silver, an 
urn with two goblets like those used in Hamlet, to stand on 
an especial table. Now we must touch elbows with the man 
we would honor, pledge bim a bumper, raise a canvas-back 
duck to the dignity of a burnt-offering upon the altar of our 
appreciation. It is the evidence, my dear friend, of a new 
era in our life.” 

The Professor, of course, must be right. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Cornesronpent. } 


4 be backward spring has retarded all things, and even 

the spring bonnets, those flowers of the milliner’s art, 
only bloomed at a burst on Easter Sunday itself, while the 
forsythia bas but barely banked with its living gold all the 
Capitol terraces. There was a parade of po A and even 
summer clothes on Connecticut Avenue on the great Sunday 
afternoon, and all the absurdities of present fashions were 
seen in exaggeration. 

On Easter Monday the little people had their great egg- 
rolling festival in the White House grounds. For two sea- 
sons Baster Monday has been damp, raw, and even rainy, 
and the grounds were closed to protect the saturated turf, 
and save the children’s lives’ as well. Hence this year's 
frolic was all the greater, and the whole enclosure between 
the White House and the Mall was black with children of 
all ages, colors, and sizes, and as many grown-up lookers-on. 
Professor Mason, the mathcopelegiet, tes traced this celebra- 
tion of the egg back to the ancient festivals of the Sun, and 
explained it upon well-established jaws common to all coun- 
tries and people, but Washington plumes itself upon a 
spring féte peculiar, original, and purely its own. 

Society was able to keep Lent in better form this season 
than for a long time. There was nothing going on, in the 
most literal sense. The new administration has not catered 
to its love of excitement, and the city has been quieter so- 
cially than if this were a spring in mid-administration. 
Since election day the papers here and the papers there have 
been discussing the social promise of the new administra- 
tion, forecasting and weighing the social abilities of the new 
cabinet families. Much of the talk was drivelling and ab- 
surd, and irritating to those concerned. 

It is said, and no one knows upon whose authority, that 
President Cleveland issued a ukase to his n(ivisers at the 
beginning which has caused their social indifference, the 
present lull and stagnation in the lighter hours. ‘The Presi- 
dent is not over-fond of society, to start wih; he chafes un- 
der its restrictions and trivialities, and he will not view seri- 
ously as mountains the mole-hills of which it is made, 
There is no question but that he would rather go fishing, 
and cut bait, too, than put on the trappings of ceremony 
and endure hand-shaking and small-talk for a few hours. 
For himself, the first weeks of the administration are busied 
far beyond the daylight hours with more serious matters 
than receiving the congratulations of idle non-political folk. 
He did not thank the prophets who printed so much about 
the brilliancy and social splendors that would mark the 
career of this administration; hence the credence given the 
report that he informed his advisers briefly that they were 
not bere solely to make it pleasant for Washington society. 
The cabinet families, having waited for the White House to 
take the initiative and set the pace, have pursued a policy of 
masterly inactivity. With the exception of Mrs. Carlisie and 
Miss Herbert, who were here in residence before the 4th 
of March, none of the cabinet families have been perma- 
nently housed and ready to receive visitors. 

The usual receptions of congratulations from the different 
official bodies to a new President have been omitted this 
March, although President Cleveland and his sister endured 
them heroically eight years ago. An informal audience was 
finally given to the members of the diplomatic corps, but 
Mrs. Cleveland was not present, and the ladies of the corps 
were not bidden. This was righted later by a summons to 
the ladies of the different legations by Mrs. Cleveland, but 
the notice reached some too late, others were too devout to 
even be so worldly in holy week, and the attendance was 
small during the informal hour. 

The President shakes the sight-seer’s hand three times a 
week in the East Room, and gives great pleasure to Joyal, 
admiring, patriotic, and curious citizens. No names are 
pronounced, and the crowd files by as swiftly and steadily 
as if ground from a hopper. These noonday hand-shak- 
ings were instituted by ident Cleveland as a means of 
satisfying and dispersing the throngs that blocked the house 
in the first weeks of his first administration. They also dimin- 
ished the numbers of mere hand-shaking constituents Sena- 
tors and Congressmen would bring to the President's office. 
It was so admirable an institution that President Harrison 
continued it, and the tri-weekly hand-sbakings are no doubt 
fixed forever as a President’s duty. There have not been 
any more ceremonial receptions contemplated this spring, 
and if society will not mingle with the people in the East 
Room some noon, no other time will be given it to meet the 
President before the New-Year of 1894. 

Mrs. Cleveland has not held any agerers reception for the 
public, and does not intend to this spring. Her friends, 
and those of the higher official circles, early sought an op- 
portunity to pay their res; . Teceiving prompt auto- 
graph replies to their notes. it was intimated that an 
one addressing a note to Mrs. Cleveland and asking the privi- 
lege would be accorded an interview. Then ensued scenes 
about town that were pathetic and Judicrous by turn. Very 
well dressed women, of consequence and assumptions, 
quailed before this crucial test of their education aud social 
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experience. The ready letter-writer gave no hint, and torn 
between their desire to meet Mrs. Cleveland and writing the 


letter, they were in sad plight. The av American hus- 
band, office holder or civilian, could give form for writ- 
ing ‘* to the President,” but for a 1 note to a Mrs. Presi- 


dent they had no form to su; ‘How shall I address 
her?” besought one almost tearful woman. ‘‘ What? You 
wouldn't say ‘my dear Mrs, Cleveland,’ just as if you knew 
her?” she exclaimed, aghast. ‘‘ Don’t you say your ‘ ang 
lency,’ or something like that?” Once past that stumbling- 
block, another loomed up. ‘‘ What shall I say?” The form 
was completed, the note left at the White House door by a 
special messenger, and in the fewest possible hours the post- 
man brought a reply. The square envelope, marked ** Ex- 
ecutive Mansion” in the upper left-hand corner, contained 
an engraved card reading: 





Mas. CLevetann 
will be glad to receive 


any Tuesday or Friday between 
twelve and one o'clock. 
1898. 








In some cases the “any” was scratched out and “next” 
substituted, limiting the holder to the one visit, and not al- 
lowing her to consider herself on the general or the ‘* pre- 
ferred” White House list, the social book-keeping of that 
establishment necessitating a double set of books, and many 
classifyings and selectings. The carefully, breathlessly writ- 
ten note that had cost such hours of anguish fell to the 
stolid impartial hands of a clerk, who filled out the blank 
card and mailed it. Could Mrs. Cleveland only know the 
mental strain half these notes had caused, these visits would 
seem more !:cartfelt tributes than the surface indicates. 

At these «formal noon hours in Easter week Mrs. Cleve- 
jand received between three hundred and five hundred ladies 
each time, standing alone by the door of the red parlor, and 
barely having chance for a word with those whom she knew 
az the procession of strangers streamed in. To those who 
have not seen Mrs. Cleveland oe four years siuce she 
left the White House she seems to have changed in appear- 
ance, but for the better. She is stouter, and matroniy in 
every way. The simple manner of dressing her hair is 
vastly becoming, and the pure white colorless complexion 
adds a refinement and distinction to her face. Noone has 
been more maligned by the sunlight than Mrs. Cleveland, 
and the new photographs that have been on sale this spring 
are the reverse of flattering. More of thé photographs 
taken just after her wedding are seen and sold here than 
of the prints from negatives made at Lakewood last winter. 
There is as much charm and cordiality in her manner as 
ever, with more dignity and repose than before; the sim- 
plicity, directness, and ease of a woman fully at home, 
aware of and equal to the requirements of her position. 

The Princess Kaiulani made no social stir, although coming 
as a royalty instead of the plain Miss Victoria Cleghorn she 
is and may remain. Her guardians ‘‘ managed” her as an 
impresario might, yet the princess was really cheap, and 
could be had for almost any sort of a social function by any- 
body. She shook hands with general visitors at a woman's 
suffrage club, and policemen had to restrain and disperse 
the crowds, so anxious to take a real live princess by the 
hand that they stood in line for hours, and broke down 
the door when it closed. Lists of expected guests were not 
demanded of hosts, as is royal fashion, hence at one large 
gathering the annexation commissioners, whom she had re- 
fused to receive, loomed up, and one advanced and mis- 
chievously said: “I'm ——, of Honolulu. You must know 
of me.” ‘And although they had hey aS 


hood, the princess fled from her old friend. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AT APRIL WEDDINGS. 


ARIS-MADE bridal dresses at April weddings have the 

high French waist simply gathered in front and back un- 
der a wide girdle of folds, sutin folds being used for the girdle 
of a faille gown. Bretelles, or a bertha, or else deep collar- 
ettes of lace fall over the top of sleeves that are in one or 
two extremely large puffs. The faille skirt with closely 
gored front and side breadths is also narrowed at the top of 
the train, and is effectively trimmed by a single large ruche 
of doubled satin placed around it at the knee in front, but 
curving up slightly higher on the train. This ruche is four 
to six inches wide when finished, and is held in triple box 
pleats placed very near together, in fact, almost ne 

Of six bridemaids at an afternoon church wedding the first 
two in the procession wore lilac gowns, and carri 
of lilacs; the second pair were in yellow dresses, with bou- 
quets of jonquils, and the third pair in lilac like the first 
pair of maidens. The dresses are of crépon, with short full 
skirt trimmed around with satin folds, the waist having a 
full bertha of chiffon. Slippers and gloves match the dress 
in color. White straw pokes in 1 style trimmed with 
chiffon and flowers the color of the gowns complete these 
costumes, 

There is nothing new in the afternoon suits worn by the 
groom, best man, and ushers. The long full-skirted frock- 
coat of soft dull finished fabric has a vest to match, and the 
trousers are of gray stripes. The standing collar is slightly 
broken at throat, and the wide prince scarf of white silk or 
crape holds a pin, — of pearls. Pearl or flesh-colored 
kid gloves have very slight stitching of the same color. The 

room and best man have boutonniéres of the same white 
| rected such as lilies-of.the-valley, while those of the ushers 
are most often of white carnations massed in a very large 
bunch. 


bunches 


THE BELL SKIRT REMODELLED. 


Félix and other Paris couturiéres continue to use the bell 
skirt, but with some slight differences. They have short- 
ened the back to escape cr else barely touch the floor, and 
they give greater width by adding a gored breadth in front. 
The close-fitted top is retained, and the front does not flare 
greatly—indeed, is almost straight. In making new gowns 
this front breadth is of the dress material, but when modern- 
izing a dress of last year it must of necessity be different, 
and is then of silk, crossed by four or five or bands of 
satin placed far apart. The half-circle or fin de sidele skirt is 
exceedingly popular. As large folds fall in the back of this 
skirt, it, like many other full skirts, has a ribbon band cross- 
ing underneath the back twelve inches from the foot, to 
which the skirt is tacked at intervals to keep the folds in 
round or balf-curved shape. An example of the widened 
bell skirt is seen in a Félix dress of green and rose shot silk 
dotted with white. Further effect of fulness is given by the 


three wide 


fastened on the left side, bas a shallow round yoke of black 
velvet with Venetian lace below in short jacket shape. The 
slecves have a deep frill of lace to the elbow, and a high 
velvet collar is covered with lace. 


WORTH'S CREPON GOWNS. 


Oddly puckered crépons are much used by Worth in blue 
and tan shades, which he brightens up with Scotch plaid 
ribbons, or else the gay rainbow satins or ombré velvets. 
Thus a corn flower blue crépon bas a round waist made of 
seven lengthwise rows of plaid ribbon—of green and blue 
blocks barred with red and yellow—opening on a cream- 
tinted chiffon vest over yellow satin. On each shoulder six 
box pleats of the plaid ribbon form a ruche around the arm- 
hole above the large sleeve of blue crépon. The skirt of 
blue crépon bas 4 circular flounce reaching to the knee, 
headed by a ruche of the plaid ribbou six inches wide held 
in triple box pleats. ‘Three inch-wide folds.of crépon edge 
the lower part of the flounce. A belt of folds of crépon is 
fastened on the left by a strass buckle. Another blué cré 
has a curving bolero ‘jacket trimmed with three rows of jet 
galloon laid over mauve satin, and below this is a very wide 
girdle coming up the busi of ombré satin shading through 
green and mauve. The sleeves in mutton-leg shape and the 
high collar are trimmed with green satin banded with jet 
over mauve. A long over-skirt and short lower skirt of 
crépon in half-circle shape are mounted on a silk petticoat. 
No stiffening is used in either of these skirts. A shirt waist 
of red foulard with palm figures and a yoke of border stripes 
is worn with a jacket and skirt of Havana brown ¢répon. 
The jacket has a large pleated collar piped with red, and the 
skirt has three crépon flounces that cover a petticoat of red 
silk. 

ROUND WAISTS AND STILL LARGER SLEEVES. 

The round belted waist still prevails, but is variously made, 
sometimes being accordion-pleated as a blouse of crépon 
or of silk muslin, again having crossed surplice fronts, while 
others bave a yoke of horizontal puffs, or else short jacket 
fronts opening on a full vest or shirt waist. All shoulder seams 
are lengthened an inch, and those of 1830 frocks pass over 
the tip of the shoulders. Both wide girdles and narrow belts 
are used, the first for long slender figures, the latter for those 
with short waists, or with a full blouse that must curve out 
slightly in true blouse fashion. The newest revers and col- 
larettes are cut circular, or else only in half-circles, both 
having no gathers on the upper edge, but flaring in full 
ye pleats. Other revers with a notched collar have 
a shoulder ruffle coming from underneath, both on round 
waists and on short jackets. New bretelles, instead of going 
under the sleeve or down the back to the belt, now curve 
across the back in a cape collar, an admirable fashion in the 
wide guipure laces, which are now used alike on blue sack- 
ing dresses, on the stylish ondine wools, and on handsome 
crépons and ombré silks or satins. Yokes may be round or 
square, or else shorter in the middle than on the sides, and 
are mostly of lace. 

Sleeves have even larger puffs than any yet worn, and are 
lined with bookmuslin to make them stand out broadly, 
but not upward; the mga puffs are mostly on sleeves 
of 1830 waists. A new Parisian fancy is for putting eight 
or ten narrow ruffles of pinked silk or net or lace around 
the top of sleeves where the puff is now used. Shirt waists 
have sleeves of great width at the top, tapering to the wrist, 
and gathered or pleated there to a narrow wristband not 
more than an inch and a half wide. 

Waists made of thin fabrics are gathered around a stand- 
ing collar, or on the shoulder fronts, or in a yoke of puffs, 
and again at the waist-line, the ends below passing inside the 
skirt belt. Thicker silks and weollens are drawn smoothly 
over a fitted lining, the front without darts, the back seam- 
less, or else with a seam down the middle, dividing the back 
in two wide forms. 

A pretty new feature that gives variety is the short jockey 
basque, cut in circular or half-circle shape, only five or six 
inches deep, softly lined with silk, and sewed to the end of 
round waists of silk or wool dresses. This is sometimes at- 
tached merely with a piping-cord, while in other dresses the 
join is hidden under a girdle of silk folds, or else a belt of 
ribbon. The circular collarette or bretelles should accom- 
pany this circular —— and may reach beyond the shoul- 
der-tips on the wide sleeves. Everything is now done to 
give great breadth to the shoulders, ostensibly to make them 
in keeping with wide skirts; but it is also on record that skirts 
were widened originally to keep the broadly trimmed shoul- 
ders from looking top-heavy. 


OPENING DAY. 


At the spring opening of one of the largest houses in the 
country seventy-five French dresses were displayed in a 
large room and in the gas-lighted annex. In the latter the 
centre piece was a Worth dinner gown of pale yellow gros 
grain with chiné branching blossoms of red with n 
foliage. The bell skirt with train is trimmed with fan bows 
of black lace tied with glacé velvet, and black lace folds are 
below as a border. The round waist has glacé velvet of 
petunia shades in folds across the bust, with a large collar 
and plastron of black Bourdon lace. The velvet forms puffs 
on the sleeves. An Empire dress of jetted net with long 
jet fringe drooping from the square yoke is quite separate 
from the dress under it, and can be worn over various col- 
ored satin slips. An ombré surah dress in iS sunset 
coloring grows lightest toward the top of the bell skirt, which 
is trimmed with écru insertion placed over green velvet. 
A draped waist and large elbow sleeves of green aerophane 
crape with 1880 bertha of Cluny guipure has a round skirt 
of white silk with bayadere lines of green covered with inch- 
wide fluted ruffles of white ribbon. Among the day dresses a 
stately gown by Rouff is of ashes-of-roses faille embroidered 
with jet wheat as a border, and also on the waist above a 
wide black sash. For midsummer is an “1830” gown of 
piok silk muslin with the entire skirt gathered in nine hori- 
zontal puffs joined by black beading and finished with a 
ruffle at foot. A pink silk foundation skirt is beneath. 
The high waist hooked in the back has six puffs going 
around the shoulders as a yoke, and graduating narrower as 
a collar; below the shoulder-tips is a bertha of the muslin 
and black lace, and under this the waist is gathered in b 
a girdle of black velvet. The sleeves have one large puif 
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down to the elbow, with narrower puffs below, and black 
lace at the wrists. Printed ombré grenadines are accordion- 
pleated in skirt, waist, and sleeves over, or mauve silk, 
mmed with jet, black lace, and” satin ribbon, 
latter as a belt and bows. Point d’esprit net is again in 
favor, as it has the — - dots, and is used by Félix 
uite plain on a bell skirt of shot green and rose taffeta. 
ive festooned ruffles of black lace over pinked silk ruffles 
are at the foot, with ‘‘ rabbit-ear bows” o n velvet as a 
heading. The full round waist has gah on n and rose 
velvet gathered down the front and as a belt and large 
sleeves. Five ru like those on the skirt pass over tie 
shoulders, and are graduated to a point in the front and back 
as they pass under the belt. 


SPRING BONNETS AND HATS. 


Bonnets are smaller than any yet worn, and hats are not 
large, scarcely a what is considered medium size. 
Flower bonnets are revived for dress, aud are in Greek bands 
of roses or their leaves lying close on the head. An upright 
pleating of white appliqué lace is on each side, and the nar- 
row strings, are of green velvet ribbon. Violets and cow- 
slips are together in another bonnet, to which is added a 
sprig of green mistletoe high in the centre. One of the 

rettiest bonnets at an afternoon reception was of mignonette 
n two flat bands beside an accordion-pleating of pale blue 
chiffon, two or three tall stalks of mignonette giving height 
on the left side. This was worn with an ombré taffeta silk 
dress a green to violet, and overlaid with black 
ina e gues lace. A pretty Turkish jacket of 
embroidered violet wool trimmed the waist, and the skirt 
was double, the ppeer skirt made very long, and both skirts 
edged with black satin ribbon two inches wide, put on 
straight, as though it were a selvage woven there. 

The Charlotte Corday bonnet is a low cap crown frttin 
the head closely, with a Secoping frill at back, and a 
bow-shaped trimming in front. It is made up of jet, with 
accordion-pleated Jace for a fan bow in front, and a frill at 
the back. Long pins with large pear-shaped heads of jet 
are crossed in front, as if holding the cap on the head. ru 
lace straw wrought with gilt also forms Corday crowns, 
with drooping straw fringe in the back, and an Alsacian bow 
in front of pleated velvet, either Magenta, green, or violet. 

A stylish and simple little bonnet from Reboux, of Paris, 
is called for some reason the slipper bonnet. It is a small 
yet rather long curved crown of black rice straw or of 
amour chip, each side lengthened by a circular piece of the 
straw about two inches in diameter attached quite low. A 

uff of green velvet forms a coronet in front, and extends 

igher at the back. A large jet ball is on the curves at the 
sides, and a high branch of mistletoe springs from a pinkish 
lilac chou of ribbon on the left near the front. The narrow 
strings of black velvet ribbon may be tied in a bow under 
the chin, or lapped and carried high up the back to be fast- 
ened by jewelled pins. Other bonnets of colored amour 
chip, chiefly of the new Corot green with gray tints or of 
pale Parma violet shades, are nearly square in shape. The 
sides are turned up closely against the crown as in English 
walking hats, and the square effect is accentuated by four 
bunches of violets, one placed at each corner of the front 
and back, the sides hidden by thickly clustered green leaves 
of the violets. Strings are not needed, but fanciful pins 
fasten the hat or bonnet close to the head. For bridemaids 
are crescent-shaped bonnets that are scarcely more than a 
Greek head-dress, with coronetlike bands covered with sil- 
vered tricotine in puffs and a high aigrette of nodding se- 
quins. These were worn with gray silk gowns trimmed 
with aca 5 led chiffon. Black bonnets of jetted tulle 
are trimmed in front with a jetted Alsacian bow, or with tle 
double fan bow of jet, or the larger butterfly bow, or else 
with wide outsp ing ‘‘ rising-sun” rays of jet. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConnELLY; 
Mrs. C, Donovan; Madame Barnes; Madame Louise ET 
Cre; and Messrs. Hriton, Huenses, & Co. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HAWTHORNE. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By HORATIO BRIDGE. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 


THE PHILOSOPHY. OF SINGING. BY CLARA KATHLEEN 
ROGERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN... By the Hon. Sir. ARTHUR 
Gorpbon. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (‘* The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’’ 


THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author 
of “‘A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HowéLts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NorGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Iilu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. The 
second volume is in press. 


ATHELWOLD. A Play. By AMELIE Rives. Illustrated. 


16mo, Printed with Wide Margins on Deckel-edged Pa- 
per, Bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


WHITE BIRCHES. A Novel. By ANNIE ELIoT. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForD RuHopes. V6dl. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 

















MARKETING BY MAIL, 


r — are many nooks and corners in this broad land of 


ours whose indwellers pay good money for very poor 
food: not meat or bread, perhaps, but the accessories there- 
to: a state of things peculiarly unpleasant to such as find 
life’s smal] luxuries far more vita) than its necessaries. 
The reason is plain. Living afar off, they depend on the 
local dealer, too often a general storekeeper whose stock is 
bounded strictly by the range of the lowest wholesale price. 


Even when he is a general grocer he often knows nothing of 
better wares than those he deals in. By consequence his 
patrons go without delicate savors, and sigh vainly for the 
flesh-pots of urban Egypt. 
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Page 304. ] 

For description sec pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Carg Coat ror Great From 
4 To 6 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see No, VILL on 
pattern-sheet leme: 
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For this state of things there is a remedy, easy of applica- 
tion, once you get in the way of it. The mail-rider reaches 
the remotest hamlet. By his help the people thereof may 
get the best in market for very little more than local prices, 
sometimes even at a saving. 

Each of the big cities has at least one firm dealing in food 
stuffs whose name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence or 
honesty in all they’sell. The advertising pages of a maga- 
zine or high-class weekly paper will supply you with names 
and addresses. Having chosen one of them, put your full 
name, your county, State, post-office, and nearest express 
office, at top of a‘letter sheet, and write below them in this 
fashion: 


Brown Jones Company : 

Guwenqunnnatanns send me by return mail your cata- 
logue and price-list; also the name and address of the retail 
grocer nearest me handling full linesof your goods. If there 
are more than one, please indicate which of them could give 
me the lowest freight or express rates, and by so doing 
oblige, Very respectfully, 

Mary Sara. 


The catalogue will come, never fear. Though the big 
company is a jobbing 
concern that can un- 
der no circumstances 
sell to families, it is al- 
ways glad to help for- 
ward the ae for 
its goods. course 
ou will not get them 
rom the retailer at the 
prices quoted. » Those 
are wholesale rates. 
But in most ~ cases 
twenty per cent. ad- 
vance on cost will 
cover carriage, insur- 
ance, handling, and 
margin of profit. 
Study your cata- 
logue for at least two 
weeks. Most likely it 
will prove to you 
what embarrassment 
of riches lies in wait 
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Waite EMBROIDERED Narysoox Frock ror GIRL FROM 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


for your purse. Make up from it a trial order, not too large 
or too small, for things you have vainly sighed for, vain 

asked for, throughout your housekeeping career. Write it 
out distinctly on a sheet of foolscap, and send it to the nearest 
retailer with a letter written separately, which may run 


thus: 
Barley, Sugar, & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN,—The Brown-Jones Com 
me you keep full lines of their goods. Please let 
me know by return mail at what price you will fill 
the enclh order, made up from their catalogue; 
also the express rate to the point written at top of 
the order, and the time in which I migit expect 
them. If the price is satisfactory, will send money 
on receipt of it. Hoping for a prompt reply, I am 

Yours, ete., ame SMITH. 


ny tell 


Remember to put-your full name and address at 
top of both letter and order sheet, for in the economy 
of a big commercial establishment they go into sepa- 


'* wseeae*'"” 





Fig. 5.—Front or Grrv’'s Utsrer, Fic. 3, 


rate hands—very busy ones at that—and it is to your 
interest to make answering as easy as possible. A 
line at the top at once arrests the eye, when an ad- 
dress low down the page or in the body of a letter 
necessitates a half-minute of frantic search. 

That is all the method—a cheap and simple one. 
It remains now but to consider its results and possi- 
bilities, which, along with the safe and proper way 
of sending money, will make up the subject-matter 
of a second paper. 





Fig. 3.—Utsrer ror Grau From 7 
To 9 Years ovp.—([See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and Sey ame see No. IIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
HE following query aneseeet not long ago in 
the correspondence column of a daily paper: 


“A woman who has no modern conveniences in her house 
would like to have the editor tell her how often it is necessary 
to bathe.” 


It appears that even in this day, when advanced 
hygiene is a fad, there are women who are able to 
read and write, and who peruse the daily papers, and 
are yet ignorant of the absolute necessity of daily 
baths. 

There are plenty of people who consider regular 
ablutions essential to cleanliness who do not under- 
stand how much these have to do with good looks. 
The beauty of the skin cannot be preserved unless 
its pores are kept well open. Proof of this is readily 
seen by observation among people who bathe in- 
frequently and insufficiently. A good complexion 
i poe unknown among them, and although im- 


CrossBarrep Woo. GowN RELIEVED BY BENGALINE. 
For pattern and description see No. LI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


proper food and impure air do their share in muddy- 
ing and thickening the skin, its unhealthy appearance 
is largely due to that clogging of the pores which 
prevents their carrying off as they should the waste 
matter of the system. 

A daily bath is not only a luxury, it is a necessity. 
A plunge bath is not within the compass of every one. 
A sponge bath is always feasible. This may be taken 
with no appliances beyond the bowl of water, the 
sponge or wash-cloth, the soap, and towel. It is 
more easily managed with the aid of a large foot-tub, 
in which the bather may stand while she uses the 
sponge. 

The temperature of the bath is a mooted ques- 
tion upon which doctor and patient disagree. To 
some persons there is nothing more bracing and in- 
vigorating than a cold plunge, while others do not 
recover for hours from the chill such a bath gives. 
Certain physicians recommend a very hot bath, and 
assert that it is as stimulating in its after-effects as is 
the cold plunge, and less likely to produce ill effects. 
Nearly all unite in declaring immersion in the tepid 
bath relaxing, and thus detrimental to health. 

The question is one that each bather must settle for 
herself. What suits one may be positively harmful 
to another, Certain it is that the hot or warm bath 
is more cleansing than cold water. The sudden chill 
of the latter closes the pores, and prevents the escape 
of the effete matter it is the object of the bath to re- 
move. The woman who takes a cold pom for its 
after-effects should first sponge herself off in warm 
water, and achieve cleanliness before she indulges 
herself in her ‘‘ bracer.” 

Only the best soap should be used in bathing, and 
many women do not use soap at all, preferring the 
bags of bran, oatmeal, or almond meal which may be 
procured from druggists or other dealers in toilet 
articles. By the use of these bags the skin is cleansed 
and softened delightfully. ‘A greasy skin is sometimes 
benefited by the addition to the bath of one or two 
table-spoonfuls of household ammonia. Borax is also 
excellent for this purpose. 

The hand may be employed in scrubbing the person, 
and may either be bare or covered with a bathing- 
glove of rough Turkish towelling, by those who 
prefer this method to the use of a sponge or wash- 
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Fig. 1.—Tartor Gown.—[{For Back, see Page 304.] 
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cloth. A vigorous rubbing assists the action of 
the skin. 

Whoever feels a chilly sensation after a warm 
plunge, and experiences difficulty in regaining her 
normal temperature, should try the experiment of 
sponging herself off with cold water when she 
leaves the hot bath, and see if the slight shock 
will not tone up the skin and prevent any subse- 
quent chill. 

The beneficial effect of a bath is greatly height- 
ened by a hard rubbing after leaving it. A rather 
coarse or rough Turkish towel should be used, 
and the friction should not be stopped when the 
moisture has been removed, but continued until 
the body is in a glow from head to foot. This 
operation will only require a few moments, and it 
is well worth the trouble. 

The best time for taking the bath must, like its 
temperature, be decided by individual preferences. 
Some persons find a bath taken late at night most 
soothing; to others it is provocative of insomnia. 
The early-morning bath is sometimes fatiguing to 


Crkrpon Gown with VELVET TRIMMING. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


delicate persons, while to others it serves as a tonic, 
and is, in its stimulating and refreshing qualities, 
as valuable as an eXtra hour's sleep. 

The merits of the Turkish bath as an aid to the 
complexion by clearing the skin are too well known 
to require proof. In all large cities there are estab- 
lishments where Turkish and Russian baths are 
given, and many busy women find them infinitely 
helpful and strengthening. They are widely vari- 
able in their effects. One hard-working business 
woman always takes a Turkish bath when she is 
over-fatigued, and emerges from it, as she herself 
says, like a giantess refreshed. Ancther woman of 
the same sort only indulges herself in such a bath 
when she can go home and to bed immediately after- 
ward, so exhausted is she by the treatment. 

The nearest approach to a Turkish bath that can 
be secured at homie is achieved by placing a shaliow 
tin pan containing a Jittle water over a low alcohol 
lamp, and setting both under a cane-bottomed chair. 
The lamp is then lighted. The intending bather 
sits on the chair with a large thick blanket wrapped 
about herself and the chair, and remains there until 
she is in a drenching perspiration. She then gets 
into a tub, scrubs berself with the hand from head 
to foot, and rinses off the body in cool water. After 
a Vigorous rubbing down with a rough towel, she 
throws a light woollen wrapper around her and lies 
down to rest, 

Considering how charming is a beautiful com- 
erg and how dependent this is on perfect clean- 

iness, it is amazing that anybody of sense can over- 
look the benefits of the bath. 


WASHING IN THE STREETS OF NAPLES. 
See illustration on page 800. 


EAPOLITANS, though not renowned for clean- 
liness, seem to be in a constant state of clothes- 
washing. One sees them from morning till night 
out-of-doors in many of the by-streets, and even in 
the thoroughfares, making what they call ‘La 
Bucata,” or washing ge with gossip and badi- 
nage. The clothes are hung on props and lines 
across the streets and against the houses from win- 
dow to window in the most indiscriminate manner, 








THE REBEL QUEEN, 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruon or “Att Soars ann Cowprrions of Men,” “‘Ivony Gars,” 
* Cuiouss of Gisson,” Bro. 





Cuarrer XVI. — (Continued) 
“BID ME DISCOURSE.” 


HE sat down at the window and looked at this man—this 

working-map who spoke with authority—the man who 
had so profoundly impressed Harold—the man whom Clara 
prayed her so earnestly not to regard only as a working- 
man. Then she leaned her head upon her bands, and in 
the warm summer air her thoughts began to wander. The 
thoughts of the young wander hither and thither easily; 
they are impatient of control, yet they are easily controlled. 
They are, as the t hath said, long thoughts. They are 
desires and ambitions; they are dreams; they are paintings; 
they are illusions. When they are over they are forgotten 
—because one is young. For the old there are no such wak- 
ing dreams. There is no earthly future; their work is fin- 
ached. Therefore they dream no longer, but, with what 
strength remains, they work. As for the merry days when 
all was young—when they loved and danced and sang; when 
ihey were strong and did splendid work; when they were 
mn, and fought their way— No, no; to remember is sad- 
uess; to look forward is more sadness—with endurance— 
and—what else? 

Francesca was young; she had visions of I know not 
what. Emanuel was old—to such as Francesca forty-five 
is considered old. What had he? Visions? Meditations? 
Does wisdom come to him who leans over a wall and 
thinks? 

When Francesca came back to earth, the clock, an old- 
fashioned ¢cuekoo clock in some adjoining house—there is 
no church clock in their hearing of that street-—was striking 
seven. Emanuel still remained motionless. He was, per- 
haps, as he desired, separated in spirit from the world. 
Down below the tinkling of a banjo showed that a lesson 
was going on. This delightful instrument is perhaps never 
heard to greater advantage than when a beginner is taking 
his first lessons upon it. As an accompaniment to the inter- 
mittent, but persistent, notes of the get the beginner 
possessed courage — there was wafted upwards from the 
street in the front of the house a mingled music of chil- 
dren's shouts and cries, the laughter of maidens, and the 
louder talk of matrons. 

Francesea listened. Then the old feeling came over her. 
She was again at the hotel window looking out at the Pass- 
ing Show. She was alone among the Phantoms. The work- 
ing-man who was also a kind of Prophet, who preached to 
Harold in the Desert, and took tea and toast with Nelly and 


herself, and meditated among the tombs, was only one more - 


grotesque figure added to the clown and pantaloon and the 
man who led the dancing-bear. 

She sprang to her feet, caught her hat and jacket, and fled 
down the stairs and into the street below. 


Cuaprer XVII. 
‘* COME, MY BELOVED, TO MERT THE BRIDE.” 


Tuaose who know the meaning of that strange obsession, 
that mysterious incubus, which sits in the brain, turns real 
thimgs into unreal, suggests dangers, conjures phantoms, 
will understand why, when that terror of the Passing Show 
rose up before Francesca’s mind, she fled into the street. 
There, at least, she would not be alone; there she would be 
oue of the crowd. It is a medicine which alleviates but can- 
not cure, like so many of the physician’s prescriptions. She 
would not be alone; she could not in the street imagine her- 
self looking out from the hotel window upon the crowd be- 
low. 

The street itself was filled with children playing: an aver- 
age of half a dozen children to every house, for no man in 
this street had reason to be afraid of meeting his enemy at 
the gate. It is a fine breed of humanity, the offspring of 
the better kind of working-man: let us have as many of 
them as we possibly can—to work for us at home; to fill our 
colonies for us abroad. Unconscious of what fate bad in 
store for them, these future pillars of the Empire were play- 
ing in the road, a very paradise of a play-ground, because no 
vehicles except the dust-cart and the milk-cart—both person- 
ally and carefully conducted—ever came into it, and nobody 
could possibly be run over. On the pavement were walking, 
arm in arm, two by two, the maidens of the place, not factory 
girls with flaming feathers, but quietly dressed girls, of quiet 
inanners; girls employed somewhere all day long—cashiers, 
accountants, post-office attendants, teachers, dressmakers, 
milliners—there is now no employment which does not want 
girls for something or other. These were, like Nelly, of the 
better class—girls in what is considered good employment, 
at good pay. Their day’s work was done; they walked to- 
getuer, and talked chiffons, and enjoyed the soft air of July. 
There were no young men among them: these were all on 
the country roads, miles away, mounted on bicycles. So 
long as a girl has a young man, like other girls, and is there- 
fore enabled to maintain her self-respect, she prefers to be 
left alone among other girls. The conversation of men is 
apt to run too much on shop and the ‘‘ screw ” and prospects. 
On proper occasions, in the winter, the young man must 
show himself. Meantime, girls, as a rule, get on a good deal 
better among themselves and without the men on a warm 
summer evening. They looked curiously at Francesca; they 
parted and made way for her to pass; they exchanged glances 
as she passed through them—the glances meant, without a 
word, that the hat and the jacket and the gloves were things 
quite, mournfully quite, beyond their means; their glances 
meant surprise, wonder, approbation, and envy. Francesca 
looked in their faces as she walked, curiously and wistfully, 
Had she dared she would -have stopped one here and one 
there to ask how she found the world, and what she thought 
of woman and her servitude; but the girls’ faces were not en- 
meas iooked uncomplaining, even happy. The 
looked like asking her questions instead of answering; their 
eyes said: “‘ Who are you? why are you here? Oh! what a 
lovely hat!” 

Francesca found herself presently in a broad thorough- 
fare. Omnibus and tram-car rolled along the road; working- 
men, young and old—but, like soldiers, working-men are al- 
ways young—lounged along, pipe in mouth, with the occasion- 
al well-known aod expected jest: on a July evening—or, in- 
deed, on any evening after work, who would take the trouble 
to invent new jokes? They were good-hamored working- 
men, aod they paid no attention to a girl of the better class; 

“Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol XXVI. 
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—why should they? To pay attention to any girl indicates 
imagiation, and this is nut 6 commen quality those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of. the brow. ual 
labor destroys the i tion: he who digs cannot become 
a poet. Then there were boys—boys of fifteen—who walked 
along, cigarette in mouth, each accompanied by his girl, a 
year older or a year younger; a on a door- 
—s so took the freshness of the evening air. They 
looked happy, these youthful couples, and as Francesca knew 

the Early Marriage Tragedies, she was pleased to 


nothing of 
see them happy. came the matron, basket in arm, 
who had done shopping and was going home; or the 


work-girl belated, carrying an immense bo! of work as 
big as herself; or the “little mother” of eight with a baby of 
two in her tiny arms. And from the public-house came loud 
talk, and as*the door wang one and shut, the foul breath 
of bad tobacco, bad beer, ts, and bad language. 
Yet it was quite early evening, it wanted an hour to sun- 
set. And wi the — RAE! bye the crowd on 
the pavement and busy life of the road, there were the 
shops on one side, with their eager, busy sho , and on 
the other side of the broad pavement on the kerb long rows of 
stalls, where they offered for sale, with loud talk and chaff 
and jokes and shouting, things innumerable: all the things 
that there are to sell, except, pcrhaps, a few things that are 
reserved for Bond Street. A ul crowd; a gathering 
of ple who were happy simply because they were gath- 
ered. Great is the power of even so casual an association: 
pe + rest, satisfaction, sat upon all their faces. As- 
tonishipg! 

Francesca walked along timidly; she thought that perhaps 
one of the young working-men might address an observation 
to her; many of the young men adi observations to the 
girl they passed, evidently without introductions. What 

she do or say in such a case? Or, if she looked about 
too curiously it might be remarked. Therefore she kept as 
much as she could to the side of the stream near the 
and listened and watched, g to look as if she bad im- 
portant busivess which took out. 

But the hypochondriac feeling had left her; she felt no 
longer as if she was looking on at the Passing Show; she 
was no longer at the hotel window; she was down below, 
one of the crowd, in the throng and the thick of it. 

She walked about half a mile down the road, then, as there 
seemed no change in the crowd and her steps showed her 
always the same thing—the crowd on the pavement, the 
trams in the road, the stalls where everything was sold, on 
the kerb—since it was all the same, she turned and walked 
homewards. So far the crowd had not saddened her. Why 
should it sadden her? I know not. She had expected some- 
how to be saddened, and she was exhilarated. She remem- 
bered the Voice which she had heard from the marching 
crowd at os Cross. It was a Voice of Hope. 

It was just eight when she reached the house. The a 
was gone, the lesson was finished, the music and the 
were put away in the corner. Nelly was bustling about the 
room putting things in order, a dusting-cloth in her hand. 
Emanuel, also present, was doing something to help. There 
was something of the appearance of a Function—tbat is to 
say, the putting 7 oe in some cases superfluous. 

** Will you help, Francesca?” asked Nelly. 

“What is there to do? You are lifting up things and 
putting them back again.” 

‘Ob! I forgot. Clara told me. You don’t know every- 
thing. Why, you see, it isthe Eve of the Sabbath. Every- 
body in the house from the master to the maid does some- 
thing to prepare for the Sabbath. It is the Law.” 

“Your parents have probably left the People and the 
Faith,” said Emanuel. ‘‘ Clara told me something of this.” 

“We do not belong to the People or to the Faith. We 
are Spanish Moors.” 

‘Spanish Moors?” asked Emanuel. ‘I am a Spaniard, 
but 1 know of no Spanish Moors. There is Moorish biood 
in Spain, without doubt. But—” 

“Our religion was Islam,” said Francesca. 
settled in Spain for a thousand years.” 

Emanuel shook his head. ‘‘ You have been settled in 
Spain,” he said,“ for two thousand years, unless your face 
deceives me. None the less, you know not the Law. Learn, 
then, that with us it is a duty for every one to assist at pre- 
paring for the Sabbath. The most learned Rabbi is not too 
proud to lay the fire or to chop the wood or to spread the 
cloth.” In fact, he himself went through the form of layin 


“We were 


the fire, while Nelly spread a clean white cloth. ‘‘ There 
nothing low or menial in ng for the Sabbath. We 
welcome the day as a royal ' , my beloved,’ says 


our hymn, ‘to meet the bride; the presence of the Sabbath 
let us receive.’ ” 

Nelly placed two loaves of bread from a tray on the table 
and covered them with a clean napkin. 

** The two loaves,” said Emanuel,‘ are simply the double 
portion of manna which fell on the Sabbath ve. Thus our 
children are every week reminded of the There is a 
napkin. above and a napkin below. Thus fell the dew upon 


the manna and beneath it. But this is superfluous. Our 
people have carried their refinements and symbols in some 
cases perhaps too far. They were careful, however, that in 


ages of ignorance the people should be never suffered to for- 
get their history.” . 

Nelly placed other things on the table; things which made 
up the supper. 

" Souryeing. ” Emanuel continued, “is prepared and 
cooked to-day in readiness for this evening and to-morrow. 
Nelly,” he looked at his watch, “ the sun is setting.” 

Nelly placed on the table a large lamp; it had seven wicks, 
a fact which Francesca did not to stand for the seven 


says this 
Feasts. It means, ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 


and com us to light the Sabbath lam 
privilege of the Woman to light these lamps. 

that we do commemorates, atones, and praises, this act is a 
commemoration and an atonement of the sin of Eve, who 


extinguished the light of the world. It is also, as you see, a 
at 
mp’ us ts 

it must be dressed in her best.” ees 
tee and daintiest frock, A. A a and holiday. 
new . 
like. By this time other things ware plesed upon the table, 
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row, Fran@esca, shall go with me to synagogue if you 
will. I su ou've never been in synagogue in your 
whole life 

‘*Why should I?” asked Francesca. 

Se ee De ae eee He first took the 
decan are, ont vos out a glass of wine. 
Holding this in . he recited certain words in He- 
w. were the first three verses of the second cha 


pap ae, ee a ae ry 
or next customary grace before 

Fen brake ve to ) 
on in quite a customary 
heathen fashion. The order and solemnity of the meal, how- 


n seemed to read her 


“I think you will interest me very much. I have never 
red the 


Nelly looked up inquiringly, and turned to Emanuel. 

‘‘There were reasons for all the forms which seem to 
those outside the People vexatious and trifling. You have 
a serious countenance, Francesca. If you like to converse 
upon the a at any time, I will tell you such things as 
may be useful to you. A woman is not expected to know 
the Law or to obey the which govern the man.” 

‘*That is what they say,” said Nelly. ‘‘ Women are not 
expected to know the Law. Oh! and how is the Law car- 
ried out, as far as the house is concerned, but by the wo- 
men? What about the forbidden food and the Kosher meat? 
Are we not to learn the rules about boiling meat and the 

tion of the kitchen things, and the unleavened bread 

and the Passover cakes the Passover wine? If it were 
not for women learning all these things, Emanuel, you would 
have to turn cook and housekeeper yourself.” 

‘*Go to synagogue to-morrow,” said Emanuel. “‘ Ours is 
the Spanish eyneg , built in the year 1700, for the con- 
gregation of sentie--the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
who had come over with Manasseli 1g 4 ee before, when 
Oliver Cromwell gave permission. It the City of Lon- 
don. Mark well what is done. Nelly will explain some- 
thing, [ will explain the rest. Remember, however, that you 
are about to witness the most ancient ritual in the world, 
the most venerable form of worship which exists—a form 
which has come down through two thousand five hundred 
years at least of unbroken continuance.” 

After supper he pronounced the grace after meat and re- 


tired. 
Cuarrer XVIII. 


SYNAGOGUE. 
‘an jour intérleur sens éclat 
Bi jenends une SF P~} me dit dapérer—Lemditina 

“‘ ARE you ready, Francesca?” : 

Nelly ran lightly down the narrow stairs, dressed for Sab- 
bath and Sy e. She was dainty and pretty at all 
times in the matter of dress, but especially on a swmmer day, 
which affords opportunity for bright color and bright dra- 
pery and an ethereal ap ce. This morning she was 
full of color and light. hen, however, she found herself 
confronted with Francesca’s simple gry dress, so closely 
fitting, so faultless, and her black lace hat with its single rose 
for color, Nelly’s artistic sense caused ber heart to sink 
like lead. It is not for nothing that one learns and teaches 
the banjo; one Art leads to another; she who knows music 
can feel for dress. “Oh!” she cried, clasping her hands. 
**That’s what we can never do!” 

“e What?” 

‘That fit! Lookatme! Yettheycall meclever. Clara 
gives me the new fashions and I copy them, and the girls in 
our street copy me—poor things!—and the dressmaker comes 
to talk things over and to learn from me. I make every- 
thing for myself. And re call me clevet! But I can’t get 
near it; and if I can’t no me can.” 

To the male eye she would have seemed dressed as well as 
her friend—perhaps better. For against Francesca’s gra 
dress with her black lace hat Nelly could show a sweet bs 
summer thing in wool with a pattern in bright-colored flow 
ers worked all over it, and Jace about the neck, and a rather 
large hat with flowers to match, and long tan gloves. No- 

y in the street was ever better dremed than Nelly. But 
she certainly made her frocks herself, and the professional 
eye, comparing the result with her companion’s frock, would 
perceive that it nted an amateurish — at best. 

“Nonsense, Nelly,” said Francesca. ‘‘ You have got a 
rey sety frock, and nobody could game look nicer in 
it you do. As for me,1 can make nothing. Why—I 
am ashamed to confess it—but I have never once in all my 
life had a needle in my band. I think you are wonderfully 
clever to make such a pretty dress all by yourself.” 

Outside there was nobody in the street to see the Sabbath 
frock, because all the girls were away at work and the ma- 
trons-were in the house over the morning work. ‘See what 
comes,” said Nelly, ‘‘ of not being like other people! If we 
kept the Sabbath on a Sunday the street would be full of 
girls to look at us. It’s all a waste.” 

They took the tram as far as Aldgate, where stand the 
stately ha: on wheels. It is a crowded part, Svoneee 

and with vehicles; but on Saturday there is 
crowd than on any other week-day. Nelly crossed the road 
and plunged into a maze of narrow streets, where every shop 
and every warehouse was closed. 

**Here’s where all our people live,” said Nelly. ‘‘The 
synagogue is just here.” 

She turned into an archway on the south side of the street, 
and led the way into a paved court. On the east side 
and south side of it there was a group of buildings. One of 
them, a large detached structure of red brick, stood east and 
west, with a flat facade and round windows that bore out the 
truth of the date—1700—carved upon the front. A word or 
two in that square character—that ton which presents 
so few attractions to most of us compared wih other tongues, 
probably corroborated the internal evidence of the facade 
and the windows. ’ 

“ This is the synagogue. said Nelly. She entered, and 
turning to the right led’the way up stuirs to a gallery ran- 
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ning along the whole side of the building. On the other side 
was another gallery. In frout of both was a tolerably wide 
er —— which the congregation below could be seen 
rfectly. 
Per This is the women’s gallery,” whispered Nelly—there 
were not many women present. ‘‘ We'll sit in the front. 
Presently they will sing. They sing beautifully. Now 
they're reading pares and the Law. They’ve got to read 
the whole Law through once a week, you know.” 
looked curiously through the grill. When one is in a per- 
fectly umngn Since the first_observations made are of small 
and unimportant things. She observed that there was a 
circular enclostire at the east end as if for an altar; but there 
was no altar: two doors indicated a cupboard in the wall. 
There were six tall wax-lights burning round the enclosure, 
although the morning was fine and bright. At the west end 
a high screen kept the congregation from the disturbance of 
those who entered or went out. Within the screen was a 
company of men and boys, all with their hats and caps on 
their heads; they looked like the choir. In front ofthe choir 
was a platform railed round. Three chairs were placed at 
the back of the platform. There was a table covered with 
red velvet, on which lay the book of the Law, a ponderous 
roll of parchment provided with silver staves or handles. 
Before this desk or table stood the Reader. He was a tall 
and handsome man, with black hair and full black beard, 
aboutforty years of age. He wore a gown and large Geneva 
bands like a Presbyterian minister; on his head he had a 
kind of biretta. Four tall wax candles were placed round 
the front of the platform. The chairs were occupied by two 
or three elders. A younger man stood at the desk beside 
the Reader. The service was already begun—it was, in fact, 
half over. 

Francesca observed next that all the men wore a kind of 
broad scarf made of some white stuff about eight feet lon 
and four feet broad. Bands of black or blue were work 
in the ends, which were also provided with fringes. ‘It is 
the Talleth,” Nelly whispered. Even the boys wore this 
white robe, the effect of which would have been very good 
but for the modern hat, tall or pot, which spoiled all. Such 
a robe wants a turban above it, not an English hat. The 
seats were ranged along the synagogue east and west. The 

lace was not full, but there were a good many worshippers. 

he service was chanted by the Reader. It was a kind of 
chant quite new and strange to Francesca. Like many young 
persons brought up with no other religion than they can pic 
up for themselves, she was curious and somewhat learned in 
the mutter of ecclesiastical music and ritual, which she ap- 
pote owing to her education, with unbiassed mind. She 

new masses and anthems and hymns and chants of all kinds; 
never had she heard anything of this kind before.: It was 
not congregational, or Gregorian; nor was it re by the 
choir from side to side; nor was it a monotone with a drop 
at the end; nor was it a florid, tuneful chant such as one ma 
hear in some Anglican services. This Reader, with a ric 
strong voice, a baritone of great power, took nearly the 
whole of the service—it must have been extremely fatiguing 
—upon himself, chanting it from beginning to end. No 
doubt, as he rendered the reading and the prayers, so they 
had been given by his ancestors in Spain and Portugal gen- 
eration after generation, back into the times when they came 
over in Pheenician ships to the Carthaginian colonies, even 
before the dispersion of the Ten Tribes. It was a traditional 
chant of antiquity beyond record. Not a monotonous chant. 
Francesca knew nothing of the words; she grew tired of 
trying to make out whereabouts on the Pi the Reader 
might be in the book lent her, which ha ebrew on one 
side and English on the other. Besides, the man attracted 
eat his voice, by his energy, by bis appearance. She 
closed her book and surrendered herself to the influence of 
the voice and the emotions which it expressed. 

There was no music to help him. From time to time the 
men in the congregation lifted up their voices—not, seem- 
ingly, in response, but as if moved to sudden jon and 
crying out with one accord. This helped him a little, other- 
wise he was without any assistance. 

A great Voice. The man sometimes leaned over the Roll 
of the Law, sometimes he stood upright, always bis great 
Voice went up and down and rolled along the roof and 
echoed along the benches of the women’s guile . Now the 
Voice sounded a note of rejoicing; now, bet fess often, a 
note of sadness; now it was a sharp and sudden cry of 
triumph. Then the people shouted with him—it was as if 
they clashed sword on shield and yelled for victory; now it 
was a note of defiance, as when men go forth to fight an 
enemy; now it sank to a murmur, as of one who consoles 
and soothes and promises things to come; now it was a note 
of rapture, as if the Promised Land was already recovered. 

Was all that in the Voice? Did the congregation, all sit- 
ting wrapped in their white robes, feel these emotions as 
the Voice thundered and rolled? I know not. Such was 
the effect produced upon one who heard this Voice for the 
first time. At first it seemed loud, ever barbaric; there was 
ee something which the listener and stranger had 
learned to associate with worship. What was it? Rever- 
ence? But she presently found reverence in plenty, only of 
a kind that differed from that of Christian worship. Then 
the listener made anotber discovery. In this ancient service 
she missed the note of humiliation. There was no Litany 
at a Faldstool. There was no kneeling in abasement; there 
was no — of penitence, sorrow, or the confession 
of sins. The Voice was as the Voice of a Captain exhorting 
his soldiers to fight. The service was warlike, the service 
ofa — whose trust in their God is so great that they do 
not need to call perpetually upon Him for the help and for- 
giveness of which —_ are assured. Yes, yes—she thought 
—this is the service of a race of warriors; they are fighting 
men; the Lord is their God; He is leading them to Battle. 
as for little sins, and backslidings, and penitences — they 
belong to the Day of Atonement—which comes once a year. 
For all the other days in the year battle and victory occupy 
allthe mind. ‘Fhe service of a great fighting people; a ser- 
vice full of joy, full of faith, full of assurance, full of hope 
and confidence—such assurance as few Christians can un- 
derstand, and of faith to which few Christians can attain. 
Perhaps Francesca was wrong; but these were her first im- 
pressions, and these are mostly true. 

In the body of the synagogue men came late. Under one 

llery was a school of boys, in charge of a graybeard, who, 

k in hand, followed the service with one eye, while he 
admonished perpetually the boys to keep still and to listen. 
The boys grew restless; it was tedious to them—the Voice 
which expressed so much to the stranger who knew no He- 
brew at all was tedious to the children; they were allowed 
to get up and run into the court outside and then to come 
back again; nobody heeded their going in and out. One 
little boy of three, wrapped, like the rest, in a white Talleth, 
ran up and down the side aisle without being heeded—even 
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the splendid beadle with the 
bf cely weetertel above the 


-laced hat, which looked 
ental Talleth. The boys in 


the choir ae are ee 


a ge m . Thecon tion, mostly well-to-do men 
ee a ee & book in hand, and paid no 
attention. 


Under the opposite gallery sat two or three rows of wor- 
aes, who remi Francesca of Browning's of 
St. John’s Day at Rome. For they nudged and each 
other; they whispered things; they even laughed over the 
things thay whis . But they were clad like those in the 
open part in the Talleth, and they sat book in hand, and from 
time to time they raised their voices with the congregation. 
They showed no reverence except that they did not talk or 
laugh loudly. They were like the children, their neighbors 
—just as restless, just as uninterested, just as perfunctory. 

ell, they were clearly the poorer the more t 
part of the community. They came here and sat throu 
the service because they were ordered so to do; because, like 
Passover, and the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Fast of 
Atonement, it was the Law of their People. 

The womhen in the gallery sat or stood. They neither knelt 
nor sang aloud; they only sat when it was proper to sit, or 
stood when it was proper to stand. They were like the women, 
the village women, in a Spanish or Italian church, for whom 
—_——s is done. Francesca, for the moment, felt humil- 

that she should be compelled to sit apart from the con- 
pregation, railed off in the women’s gallery; to have her re- 
igion done for her, without a voice of her own in it at all. 
So I have heard, indignation sometimes fills the bosom of 
certain ladies when they reflect upon the fact that they are 
excluded from the choir and forbidden even to play the organ 
in their Own parish church. 

The chanting ceased; the Reader sat down. Then the 
Choir began. They sang a hymn—a Hebrew hymn—the 
rhythm and metre were not English; the music was like 
nothing than can he heard in a Christian church. ‘It is the 
music,” said Nelly, ‘‘ to which the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea”’—a bold statement, but—why not? If the music is not 
of Western origin and character, who can disprove such an 
assertion? After the hymn the prayers and reading went on 
again. 

There came at last—it is a long service, such as we r 
weak-kneed Anglicans could not endure—the end. There 
was a great bustle and ceremony on the platform; they rolled 
up the Roll of the Law; they wrapped it in a purple velvet 
cloth; they hung over it a silver breastplate set with twelve 

wels for the Twelve Tribes—in memory of the Urim and 
lhummim—Fraocesca saw that the upper end of the staves 
were adorned with silver pomegranates and with silver bells, 
and they placed it in the arms of one of those who had been 
— the Law; then a procession was formed, and they 
walked, while the Choir sang one of the Psalms of David— 
but not in the least like the same Psalm sung in an English 
Cathedral—bearing the Roll of the Law to the Ark—that is 
to say, to the cupboard, behind the railing and enclosure at 
the east end. 

The Reader came back. Then with another chanted 
Prayer—it sounded like a prolonged shout of continued 
Triumph—he ended his part of the service. 

And then the Choir sang the last hymn—a lovely hymn, 
not in the least like a Christian, or at least an English, hymn 
—a psalm that breathed a tranquil hope and a perfect faith. 
One needed no words to understand the full meaning and 
beauty and depth of that hymn. 

The service was finished. The men took off their white 
scarfs aud folded themup. They stood and talked in groups 
fora few minutes, gradually melting away. As for the men 
under the gallery, who had been whispering and lau hing, 
they trooped out of the synagogue all together. Evidently 
to them the service was only a form. at is it, in any re- 
ligion, but a form, to the baser sort? 

The Beadle put out the lights. Nelly led the way down 
the stairs. Thinking of what the service had suggested to 
hersélf—all those wonderful things above cnumerated—Fran- 
cesca wondered what it meant to a girl who heard it every 
Sabbath morning. - But she war ter hd from asking. Custom 
too often takes the symbolism out of the symbols and the 
poetry out of the verse. Then the people begin to worship 
the symbols and make a fetich of the words. We have seen 
this elsewhere—in other forms of faith. Outside thigy found 
Emanuel. Ly hoe ~ not seen him in the congregation, prob- 
ably because it is difficult to recognize a man merely by the 
top of his hat. 

**Come,” he said, “let us look round the place. After- 
wards, perhaps, we will talk of our Service. This synagogue 
is built on the site of the one creeted by Manasseh and his 
friends when Oliver Cromwell permitted them to return to 
London after four hundred years of exile. They were forced 
to wear yellow hats at first, but that ordinance soon fell into 
disuse, like many other abominable laws. When you read 
about medizva! laws, Francesca, remember that when they 
were cruel or stupid they were seldom carried into effect, 
because the arm of the executive was weak. Who was there 
to oblige the Jews to wear the — hat? The police? 
There were no police. The people? What did the people 
care about the yellow hat? When the Fire burned down Lon- 
don, sparing not even the great Cathedral, to say nothing 
of the synagogue, this second Temple arose, equal in splen- 
dor to the first. At that time all the Jews of London were 
Sephardim of in and Portugal and Italy. Even now 
there are many of the people bere who speak nothing among 
themselves but Spanish, just as there are Askenazim who 
speak nothing among themselves but Yiddish. Come with 
me; I will show you something that will please you.” 

He led the way into another flagged court, larger than the 
first. There were stone staircases, mysterious doorways, 
paved passages, a suggestion of a cloister, an open space or 
sqttare, and buildings on all sides with windows opening 
upon the court. 

** Tt doesn’t look English at all,” said Francesca. ‘I have 
seen something like it in a Spanish convent. With balconies 
and a few bright hangings and black-haired women at the 
open windows, and perhaps a coat of arms carved upon the 
wall, it would do for part of aSpanish street. It is a strange 
place to find in the heart of London.” 

** You see the m of the Peninsula. What were we 
saying yesterday? Bpaln places her own seal upon every- 
thing that belongs to her—people, buildings, all. What you 
see here is the central Institute of our People, the Sephardim 
—the Spanish part of our People. Here is our synagogue, 
here are schools, almshouses, residence of the Rabbi, and all 
sorts of things. You can come here sometimes and think 
of Spain, where your ancestors lived. Many generations in 
Spain have made page they have made me—a Spaniard.” 

They went back to the first court. On their way out, as 
they passed the synagogue, 
court a girl of fifteen or so. 


there came running across the 
She was barehead 


; amass of 





thick black hair was curled round her shapely head; ber 
Sone was that of an English girl of twenty; her eyes showed 


jack and large and bright as she at the group stand- 
ing in the court; her skin was ; she was ly and pic- 
ina blue skirt with a brigitcrimson 


uelyd yish- 
— ket. The color seemed literally to strike the eye. 
rl disappeared under a doorway, leaving a picture of 
herself in Francesca’s mind—a picture to be remembered. 

“ A Spanish Jewess,” said Emanuel. ‘‘ An Oriental. She 
chooses by instinct the colors that her great-grandmother 
might have worn to grace the triumph of David the King.” 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 





* On Easter rege | 
lawn was heaped w 

covering it a foot from the ground. The plot where this 
beloved woman and an infant, who died years ego, are the 


the grave of Mrs. Whitney at Wood- - 
th the choicest flowers, roses and lilacs 


only sleepers was carpeted with flowers, not an inch of 
ground without its coverlet of bloom. 

— Giles Corey, Yeoman, Mary E. Wilkins’s remarkable play, 
was produced in Boston on a recent Saturday night by the 
Theatre of Arts and Letters, and made a deep impression on 
a fastidious audience. Giles Corey, a3 1g erage by Harper 
& Brothers in their dainty *‘ Black and White Series,” is a 
little book which may be read in an afternoon or on the 
train, and will transport the reader. back to the old days 
of the Salem witchcraft and the tyranny of the strenuous 
New England conscience—strenudus even when given over 


to the devil. The verdict of the Boston press is that it is 
a great acting play 
—Mr. William Black is so t a favorite with readers of 


the Bazar that they will be glad to look at him through the 
spectacles of that gossipy but delightful sheet the Literary 

orld, of London. The new issue of Mr. Black’s noygls by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers leaves nothing to be desited in 
the way of admirable setting to books which are unfailingly 
popular. ‘Mr. Black,” says the Literary World, *‘ has ul- 
ready decided on his summer residence, and will go to Oban, 
where he has more than once taken his readers. Mr. Black 
works at novel-writing all the winter, and plays at fishing 
and yachting all the summer. When enga on & story 
he is so sensitive to noise that be has his meals set in a room 
five removes from his study, and goes there to get them. 
Even then, should the servant slam a door, his inspiration 
is gone. Mr. Black was born in Glasgow in 1841, and tried 
many things before he found his true vocation. He wanted 
to be a scientist, and studied botany; then he went in for art, 
and after that drifted into journalism. Mr. Black, who has 
produced twenty books in as many years, published his first 
novel, Love poe lage, in 1867, but his reputation was 
made by A Daughter of Heth, issued in 1871. He is married 
to the heroine in The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, and 
is personally one of the most charming of men.” 

—The New York Woman's Press Club is doing excellent 
and hearty work for the New York Press Club) Fair, which 
is to be held during the month of May at the Grand Central 
Palace, Forty-fourth Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York. The Woman’s Press Club Fair Committee is under 
the direction of Mrs. Eleanor Kirk Ames. Mrs. Ames and 
her assistants have started a number of novel and bright 
ideas, which the sub-committees are busily working up. 
Their plans are not yet developed sufficiently to be described 
in detail. The, booth of the Woman’s Press Club will be 
divided into three sections. Each section will contain a 
specialty which will be the only thing of its kind in the fair. 

ch will offer attractions enough in itself to keep a whole 
bevy of women at work, and each will gratify and interest 
the crowds which will pass through the building during the 
fair season. 

—The news that Mr. John W. Alexander, the distinguished 
American portrait-painter, bas decided to remain indefinitely 
in Paris has just reached New York, and is interesting as 
farther proof that reward follows such pluck as has always 
distinguished this artist’s career.. His health failed him 
while in New York, and having the offer of a commission 
to do a piece of work in Paris, he chose that place for a 
change of climate and surroundings. He has since, during 
two years, enjoyed a degree of success that is remarkable 
for a forei ltée in that artistic capital, and commissions 
for portraits Core multiplied on his hands. Within a few 
days several paintings that he offered for exhibition in one 
of the salons have all been accepted, and, altogether, his 
success warrants his resolution to remain where he is so 
highly regarded. 

"to the New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution belongs the honor of having inaugu- 
rated the fund for presenting:to France.a statue of Wash- 
ington to be placed in one of the public squares of Paris. 
The sum of five hundred dollars has been donated, and now 
forms the nucleus of the fund. This statue is to be a gift 
from the women of America in commemoration of the ser- 
vices rendered to their country by France during the war of 
the Revolution, and also as a token of gratitude for the con- 
tinued friendship of France for America. 

—Much interest was taken in the bazar held at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore during Easter week. 
The great feature was the loan exhibit of Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary relics. Many’ fine portraits and miniatures of 
by-gone governors, generals, judges, and beauties were seen. 
Old silver, jewels, fans, laces, gowns, documents, pianos, and 
even queer-looking cradles, were loaned gladly by the de- 
scendants of the famous old Maryland families. Among the 
curiosities of those ancient days were the sword captured 
from Colonel Tarleton by General John Eager Howard, the 
fan carried by Mrs. Abigail Adams, wife of the President, 
when she was presented at the Court of St. James, the origi- 
nal seal of Maryland, and many famous old documents and 
family records. A few of the modern articles of interest 
loaned were Whistler’s well-known picture the ‘‘ Woman 
in White,” the “ Village Road,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, and 
several portraits in + and oil by Miss Mackubin, Miss 
Gill, and others. The bazar was organized by the Sons of 
the Revolution to secure funds for raising a monument for 

‘*Maryland heroes of Revolutionary fame.” The Colonial 
Dames and the Daughters of the Revolution gave their 
aid to the cause not only by their contributions of rel- 
ics, ete., but also by the former assuming entire charge of 
the flower tables, and the latter presiding over the luncheon, 
supper, ice-cream, and confectionery tables. 
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Fic. 1.—A DOUCET MODEL. 


GRADUATES’ COMMENCEMENT GOWNS. 


UGGESTIONS for making Commencement dresses are 

asked of the Bazar from all over the country by young 
girls who are soon to graduate from high-school, seminary, 
orcollege. White gowns are chosen this season in preference 
to the colors wcrn two years ago, with perhaps a trimming 
of ribbons of the class colors, or else merely a bouquet of 
flowers of the favorite color. Some charming models are 


given herewith, for which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Madame Barnes. 

There are no specially new stuffs for such dresses, very thin 
wool crépons deeply crinkled, with or without dots, being 
most used; next these is. the more sheer silk crape, almost 
like chiffon; then the familiar crépe de Chine and China 


silks, and for the simplest dresses pin-dotted Swiss muslins. 
Point d'esprit with its tiny dots is the only net used for 
graduates’ dresses, and is made up over satin surah for col- 
lege girls to wear when they are full-fledged young women 
insociety. While simplicity of design is desirable above all 
things for these girlish gowns, few are made without trim- 
mings on the skirt, which detract somewhat from their youth- 
fulness. The waists, however, are simple, being round and 
full, with a narrow belt of ribbon, or wider girdle of folds 
of satin. 


Fie. 2—CHINA SILK GOWN. 


The high corsage is preferred for all these maidenly 
dresses, but some illustrations are given of modestly low 
waists to be worn when the Commencement exercises take 
place in the evening. Long white Suéde gloves are used 
with either afternoon or evening gowns. Black stock- 
ings and slippers are preferred in the daytime, while white 
Suéde slippers, or low shoes of the same, are worn in the 
evening with white stockings. Jewelry is entirely out of 

lace. Flowers or ribbons are worn in the hair, and a rib- 
yon collar is also used. The fan is white gauze or lace, and 
may be carried in the hand, suspended by ribbon from the 
shoulder, or as a chatelaine from the belt. Few long sashes 
are worn. A new fancy is a pleated ribbon rosette at back 
of the belt, made very large, with a whalebone holding the 
upper half erect. 

A Doucet model for the simple frocks of the graduates at 
a fashionable boarding.school (Fig. 1) is made of such costly 
fabrics as the new crinkled silk crape, with front of bodice 
and trimming of white satin with pin-dotted spangled bro- 
cading. It could be well made of white grenadine, com- 
bined with the new accordion-pleated chiffon that comes in 
waved pleats, or else of simple wool crépon and dotted chif- 
fon. Tie round back is plain on the silk lining, and the fig- 
ured front very full as a blouse; a collarette of the dotted ma- 
terial, pleated across the back, comes down the fronts under 


SWISS MUSLIN GOWN. 
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Fie. 6&.—DOTTED CREPON GOWN 


Fic. 3.—SPANGLED SURAH GOWN. 


the arms as a Zouave jacket. Satin ribbon forms the collar 
and a belt with bow and sash ends in the back. The sleeves 
and skirt need no description. This dress will be effective 
in pink and white, or in mauve with yellow, or other class 
colors to be worn at the class dinner. 

A gown of pin-dotted Swiss muslin (Fig. 4), with the Marie 
Antoinette fichu so becoming to slender figures, is the model 
chosen by another class of boarding-school graduates, The 
round waist gathered on a fitted lining is belted with white 
satin ribbon, and is cut down slightly at the throat. It is al- 
most covered by the fichu, which is seamless, being a single 
piece, with a corner or angle of the muslin pointed in the mid- 
dle of the back, from which extend two ends, each a yard and 
five-eighths long, and about three-eighths wide. The back 
is sewed on at the collar, and the loose ends are drawn in 
folds over the shoulders to cross in front, then carried under 
the arms to lap belind and hook under a bow of ribbon, 
leaving short square ends below. Sleeves with double puffs 
are lined with thin lawn, edged with a fall of lace, and 
trimmed across the top of the armhole with ten loops of 
ribbon. The gored skirt, which is four yards wide, has a 
festooned flounce, lace-trimmed, and held in front with 
lengthwise ribbons and bows. 

A pretty gown (Fig. 3) of white surah satin powdered with 
rings like spangles has a full front of accordion-pleated silk 


WITH SILK MUSLIN GUIMPE 





muslin under lengthwise 
bands of white satin.rib- 
bon edged with opal- 
escent beads. The yoke 
is covered with white 
geipare lace that is part- 
of small meshes, and 
the girdle is of bias surah 
with lace at the top and 
a ribbon bow on the left. 
A stock-collar is of wide 
ribbon beaded, and the 
sleeves have a full puff 
of surah at top, with lace 
below banded with rib- 
bon. The round seam- 
less back of the waist 
has a box pleat down the 
middle. The skirt is 
cutin nine narrow gores, 
and is trimmed with two 
bias - ruffles, each three 
inches wide, put on at 
the knee and foot to give 
the effect of a Spanish 
flounce. This gown 
could be inexpensively 
made of nuns veiling, 
white, blue, lavender, or 
ink, with sheer linen 
tiste instead of silk 
muslin for the pleated 
front. 

A simple dress for 

high-school graduates of 
sweet sixteen (Fig. 5) 
may be made of dotted 
muslin, of plain nain- 
sook, or. of China silk. 
The round skirt has wide 
insertions of guipure, 
but may be merely tuck- 
ed instead, or banded with satin ribbon, or else left quite 
lain, with only adeephem. The high French waist fastens 
invisibly on the left, bat may be buttoned in the back, and 
is made over a whaleboned lining of white sateen. The 
sleeves are lined above the puffs, but not below. The skirt 
should have a foundation skirt beneath, either of taffeta or 
sateen, with frills and balayeuse at the foot. When made of 
nainsook muslin, with a high collar and sleeve bands of lace, 
and a satin ribbon belt ending in a large upright bow in the 
back, this frock is charmingly girlish. 

A rather elaborate dress for college girls is of white dotted 
crépon and silk muslin — white throughout, or else of pale 
lilac, if the graduates prefer (Fig. 6). The waist of crépon 
opens from the shoulders alike in front and back on a — 
of silk muslin puffed horizontally in the revived 1830 style. 
The guimpe hooks in the back, and the puffs are continuous 
around the shoulders, the whole being mounted on a fitted 
lining. Elbow sleeves with triple puffs of crépon and an ac- 
cordion frill of silk muslin require long white Suéde gloves 
drewn up to meet them. The shoulder-knots and belt with 
a knot at the back are of white satin ribbon. The skirt of 
four wide flaring gored breadths has three ruffles of silk 
muslin set widely apart, and put on higher on one side in 
1830 fashion. Such skirts are four yards and a half wide 
at the foot, with most of the top gathers massed in the back. 

A dress which may be of crépon or white surah shot with 
eon or with yellow that tones down the whiteness has a 
nigh French waist with epaulettes and plastron of guipure 
lace (Fig. 7). Elbow sleeves are a large puff, without trim- 
ming. The skirt is in bell shape above, with a Spanish 
flounce below headed by two lace ruffles set on in the way 
now in vogue. 

For evening Commencements are two gowns with low cor- 
sages; one, extremely simple (Fig. 2), of white China silk, 
trimmed on waist, corsage, and sleeves with bias ruffles of 
the same. India mull and nainsook frocks are also made 
by this design, but have straight ruffles instead of bias, and 
these are edged narrowly with Valenciennes. 





HARVARD CAP AND GOWN. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


A dress of white poo pee gm peorge round waist 
cut down square in t and filled out partly with a 
chiffon neckerchief accordion-pleated to a band of silk em- 


broidery. A box-pleated bertha is of crépon bordered with 
white satin ribbon, and the elbow sleeves have a similar 
ruffie. The gored skirt, four yards and a half wide, is 
trimmed with three ¢ircular flounces, put on without fulness 
at the upper edge, and bordered with narrow ribbon. 

The Oxford cap and gown of black serge illustrated here- 
with are such as Harvard girls wear throughout the term 
and also on class day. Russell cord, a lustrous black repped 
fabric of light weight, is used in England for these academic 
gowns, and is now imported for the purpose. An innovation 
at some colleges, especially those further South, is white 
serge for scho costumes, which are then worn on Com- 
mencement day. The tassel on the white mortar-board cap 
is then made of pink, blue, or yellow silk, introducing there 
the class colors. 


OUR CLUB. 
BY A MEMBER 


Ww girls were tired of hearing of clubs which had been 

formed for mutual improvement or for the improve- 
ment of other people, and determined that our club should 
be for fun, pure and simple. 

There are sixteen of us, all more or less busy with music, 
French, German, or art, and any number of social engage- 
ments, for all are society girls. We meet every other week, 
on a certain afternoon, from two until five o'clock, at the 
houses of the members in rotation. 

The “fun” consists of games of all sorts, pr ive and 
otherwise, according to the inclination of the girl at whose 
house the meeting takes place. There is no organization to 
speak of, and there are no dues. Each hostess furnishes the 
refreshments, which are limited to ices, cake, chocolate, and 
lemonade: 

Of course there are prizes, first and second — inexpensive 
tings. such as silver letter-openers, steel and silver pins for 
the hair, china Wonbon dishes, hair-pin trays, etc., the 
hostess providing them. There are generally four tables, 
sometimes three, and often two only, as of late, since la 
erippe has fastened on some of our members. 

e have ae with either gold stars or a puncher, 
such as is used on trains by the conductors. We find the 
punchers much more convenient, as the stars are apt not to 
stick. The punchers can be had in almost any design, some 
having a star, others an initial. 

Each girl, in ber turn to officiate as hostess, tries to intro- 
duce some entirely new game, either in cards or a progres- 
sive game of some sort. If a member has been away, and 
has not had her turn for some time, it is always a t source 
of speculation with us as to what new thing she brought 
back with her. 

One who recently returned from a city quite a distance 
from home had a game which -I will not attempt to de- 
scribe, or to spell either, as she begged us not to ask her how 
to spell it, the thing being a Chinese puzzle. She really did 
not know how herself, and when writing it spelt it differ- 
ently every time, It was great fun in its progress, at any 
rate, and there were alternate moments of silence and ex- 
— A = ag ame —. , 

very t or fourth meeting two girls propose that we 
have an evening dance, a : n Sen s and dancing. 
Then the two join resources, and give it at one of their 
houses. Of course the men are invited on these occasions. 
The girls who have brothers are asked to bring them, and the 
ones without are provided for by the hostesses. 

The expense of the music and crash—when the floors are 
not hard wood—is divided among all the members, and 
consequently amounts to very little for each. 

A aw many remarks have been made about Our Club. 
The brothers in general at first thought it the silliest thing 
they had ever heard of, and just like a lot of girls, until after 
the first dance, then they quite changed their views, and 
pronounced it ‘“stunning.” 

Mothers, aunts, and friends drew a deep sigh of relief, 
declaring it was ‘‘ so refreshing to know of a club for fun 
simply, and not for improvement.” 





Fie. 1.—CKEPON OR SURAU DRESS. 


Fie. 8—CREPUN GOWN WITH SQUARE-NECKED BODICE. 
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EARLY VEGETABLES IN THE KITCHEN- 
; GARDEN, 


[eee Bat 6 Se Fates Meepand te tenets 
by the quick lines of travel from the 


from 

and Virginia; and to those who buy whatever the market 
affords green pease have become an old story before in 
Northern s the vines have yet bloomed. There 
are old-fashj folk, however, who prefer to eat only what 
is in season at home, and many of these wait till own 
pease are ready to gather and their own asparagus eee te 
cut before D les. It is not perfectly clear 
that such do not have the of it, for they eat those things 
only when they are at their best and freshest, and the v: 
tab tinue, as they should, to hold their places as én- 
jegelie uxuries instead of becoming merely commonplace. 

ve cs, & bies, however, are of very great importance 
in every kit -garden. 
: — the first ~~ to be gathered — the open ground 
is the asparagus. , & garden without an asparagus 
bed is not worthy of the name. But a properly couunedied 
asparagus bed on a farm or in the garden of any except a 
person who grows for the market or an enthusiastic ama- 
teur is quite rare. The farmer, with the mistaken idea that 
field culture is good — for any garden, makes his aspar- 
agus bed in a most insufficient way, and the result is never 
very admirable. The making of an asparagus bed is a seri- 
ous ere pe it is practically permanent, the crop being as 
good at the end of fifty years, if the bed has been ly 
attended to, as it is at the end of five seasons. Peter - 
derson, who was a most enthusiastic gardener, recommended 


‘in one of his very admirable books that when a man con- 


cluded to make for himself a home in the country, he should 


locate his asparagus bed at the same time that he locates 
his house, and build it quite as soon. His reasons for this 
recommendation were that the aspa' bed is as perma- 


nent as the house, and as it is not 'y to be cut from for 
several years, it is well for the plants to be genes and 
taking root while the house is going up. I do not mean 
to go into the particulars of as s culture, for these can 
be sufficiently learned from any man’s catalogue, but Ido 
counsel several things very earnestly. In locating the bed 
be sure to find a place where the sun can shine on the bed 
all day; also have the bed protected from the north winds, 
either by a natural or artificial barrier. The asparagus be- 
gins to come up very soon after the frost is out of the ground, 
and the more sun and warmth the bed gets the better it is. 
As the plants have very long roots, they should be given an 
opportunity. to spread laterally and to grow downward. 

herefore, im planting the roots should not be crowded, and 
before they are planted the earth should be disturbed to con- 
siderable depih. Indeed, I recommend that the site of the 
bed be excavated to the depth of three feet, the bottom 
filled to the depth of six inches with field stones, and this 
layer covered with cornstalks and coarse manure, and then 


the earth, well enriched, put on top of this layer. The books 


recommend that two-year-old plants be set out in either the 
autumn or spring. I am sati that in Northern latitudes 
the spring is the time to make an asparagus bed. An- 
other caution: Make the bed only so wide that the asparagus 
can be cut without stepping on the bed. 

Another important adjunct of every garden is the hot-bed. 
vos many plants, such as tomato, pepper, egg-plant, and 
cauliflower, are grown by professional gardeners, and sold at 
so low a price that it is cheaper to buy them for transplanta- 
tion than to grow them. In the far country, however. this 
is not the case, and if the farmers would have these things 
they must grow them at home. But there are other 
things not so easy to buy. I allude to lettuce, parsiéy, and 
cucumbers, and to the hardy radish, On most farms, ani, 
indeed, in most country gardens, lettuce is sowed in rows in 
the open n, and allowed to grow without an effort to 
secure its ing. Such lettuce is not more palatable than 
ordinary grass, but probably it is as good as people deserve 
who make a salad of vinegar and sugar. By the use of a 
hot-bed, and by sowing the seed of an early-head lettuce, 
there will be-plants ready to transplant so soon as the ground 
is in fit condition. Then in a very litle while there will be 
head lettuce in the en. But before this it will have 
headed in the hot-bed; for there, after the plants for the out- 
side have been removed, it can be forced. My own practice 
is to have one small hot-bed to start lettuce and cucum- 
bers in, and to use the rest of the space for radishes. I 
pare part of the lettuce and some of the cucumbers, 
and let the radishes come to maturity. In the hot-bed I 
leave some cucumber-vines.and force them. The result has 
usually been very satisfactory, and I had cucumbers long 
before they were cheap in the market. 

A hot-bed is a very simple thing to construct, but in its 
management the experience that comes from failure and 
success is the most valuable aid. In the beginning it is 
unwise to make too large or too elaborate a hotbed. In- 
deed, it is just as well that it should be only half a hot-bed 
until the beginner has had some experience of the effect of 
the heat from fermenting manure combined with the heat 
of the sun through the glass. I have seen a very 
hot-bed made by sinking a barrel half-way in the ground, 
placing manure and earth in it,and covering the top with 
white muslin or with an old window-sash. I do not recom- 
mend so primitive a hot-bed as this; but still, very good 
results can be obtained with such aone. It would be a waste 
of space to go into the particulars of hot-bed construction 
and t. The catalogues give ample information 
on both heads. But the important thing is that every gar- 
dener should have a hot-bed. It is a capital place in which 
to experiment and to get a more intimate knowledge of 

lant life. And the ner, Whether man or woman, who 
s not moved now again to make experiments is lacking 
in the fine enthusiasm that converts the Jabor into a pleasure. 
Very many of the improvements in vegetable and fruit and 
flower culture have resulted from the experiments of ama- 
teurs, and many of the new varieties have come from the 
careful ee and propagation of unusual things seen 


indispensable in a private garden, and there 


have only eaten pease bought in city markets are almost 
Ronen of their excellence. Every amateur is 
ambitious to have pease earlier age. oe y | than any one 
neighborhood, and I have heard it said that the 

are told in the suburbs and in the country as to 

the date of the first dish are as untrustworthy as the stories 
See Sn eke 2° Se number end oe of Ge 
fish dislike to believe that there was any- 





Bing by to tle art of gardening to strain in’ till it 
, and F therefore count ray fet Soa con 
racy of pea stories as mere pleasantries. The very early 
= are small, and not really good for much on the table; 

t they are still indispensable, because they spur the gar: 
dener on, and at the same time encourage him. The best 
way to plant pease, I think, is in double rows about nine 
inches apart, so that one row of brush in the centre or one 
pea trellis will accommodate both rows.. Farmers have vo 
difficulty in getting pea brush, but it is difficult for the 
suburban amateur to supply himself. The pea trellis made 
of wire netting answers purpose of brush admirably, 
and, besides, looks more shipshape. The old - fashioned 
idea in 4 to sowing pease very deeply is, I think, a 
mistake. For the early varieties two inches is deep enough 
to plant them. For the later sorts, which will be growing 
when the sun gets very hot, it is well for the roots to be 
well covered, and therefore to sow the seed deeper. The 
extra covering of dirt merely makes the seed and youn 
pees have to work longer and harder to reach the air an 

ight aboveground. In selecting seed it is well to take, for 

all except the very early varieties, those that are wrinkled. 
Of this kind probably the Champion of England is the best. 
This variety is sold under as many different names almost 
as there are seedsmen in the country; but a purchaser can 
always also get it under its proper name. There should be 
at least four plantings of the later varieties, so that the crop 
will last well through the summer. 

The calendars that may be consulted in the catalogues 
will tell when the various vegetables should be planted. 
Some are thought to be so hard to grow that even seedsmen 
do not encourage beginners to try them. I could never 
understand this at all. I was told that I could not grow 
early cauliflowers; I was told that brussels-sprouts would 
not thrive for any except a professional; and so on through 
nearly half the list. But I succeeded with all that I tried, 
and I have never been able to give to my garden any time 
except that which I could spare from an = profession, 
which sometimes kept me out of the garden for a whole 
week at a time. And I have never had any assistance 
except that of a laborer for a few days in the early spring, 
when I was making the beds and sowing the first seed. 

Jno. GriMerR SPEED. 


EVENING GOWN AND COIFFURE. 
See {Illustration on front page. 


Ts elegant ball gown of ciel blue damask has a distinc- 

tive style given by its rich trimming of embroidered 
lace and pearls. A charming design of pink chrysanthemum 
petals is brocaded on the delicate blue ground. The corsage 
is pointed in front, and is trimmed all around the low neck 
with white tulle and lace gracefully festooned. A double 
garland of pearls mounted on tulle with crystal pendants 
starts on the bust and curves to the right at the waist, where 
it is fastened by clasps in the form of St. Jacques shells. 
The damask skirt has similar | ay a of pearls and crystal 
festooned diagonally across the front above a flounce of 
embroidered lace, which drops down the left to join the side 
of the damask train. At the foot of the skirt, which is 
gored in umbrella shape, a deep flounce of embroidered lace 
is added under a ruche of tulle. The huir is parted in the 
middle and drawn back in large waves té a high coil, and is 
ornamented with twists of pearls. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


{From Our Own Corresponvenr.] 


E are now informed on all sides that wide skirts of 
say six to eight yards in width have ceased to be 
the fashion. It would rather more exact to say that 
they have never been the fashion. Notwithstanding all 
that has been talked and written in the last few months of 
the wide skirt, ——s it has never existed except in the 
few rare examples seen on persons whose vocation it appears 
to be to launch eccentric novelties. Not having met with 
any popular success whatever, it is now withdrawn by the 
makers with an assumed air of having fulfilled its mis- 
sion, For the present skirts remain bell-shaped, fitted close- 
ly about the top and moderately flaring at the bottom. The 
width varies from four yards to five yards and a quarter. 
They are worn over any style of petticoat one may prefer, 
but without exaggeration and without recourse to reeds or 
hoops of any kind. 

As regards the trimming, although the graduated trim- 
mings extending high up on the skirt are more novel, the 
majority of the gowns now in preparation for spring have 
still a Jow skirt trimming; and this is more especially the 
case with handsome and elaborate gowns. Corsages, like 
those of the winter, are largely seamless—to the eye, that 
is—and have usually a concealed fastening at the middle 
or side of the front. Few buttons appear to view, hence 
those which do are rather expected to justify their presence 
by being specially artistic. 

By far the greater number of corsages are round, and en- 
ter the skirt under a belt. But there seems to be a renewed 
tendency to point the front somewhat, which is of —- 
to all but the most slender figures. This may reduce the 
number of the wide draped belts, which are as yet at the 
height of their popularity, being especially becoming to 
slim young women. The middle of the front of the skirt is 
sometimes hollowed down in a slight point, to give a pointed 
effect to the corsage, the skirt being compl by a narrow 
belt of velvet, ribbon, or passementerie. Sleeves continue 
to fall away on the shoulder, and to become more and more 
ample and flowing below, toward the elbow, where they 
meet the close forearm, or stop short altogether if the sleeves 
are to be half-long. Many of the semi-dress gowns have the 
throat exposed, and some are cut down in heart shape. 

A novel feature of toilettes for spring and cool summer 
days are little velvet jackets, whose mission it is to convert 
a gown of light wool into a walking costume. In color the 
velvet may shade with that of the gown, as when a hazel or 
golden brown or seal is worn with light beige or tan tints; or 
it may be in contrast, a green jacket being worn with almost 
any of the fashionable colors. When the jacket is adapted 
and limited to a single gown, it may be sleeveless and worn 
over the corsage; otherwise, with sleeves in the jacket, the 
co may be replaced by a vest or blouse. A longer 
sleeveless velvet jacket, real or simulated, also forms part of 
some more elaborate toilettes than ordinary walking gowns. 


The back and sides are fitted, and the front opens on a vest: 


of lace or transparent tissue. The color must harmonize 
with that of the material which forms the skirt and sleeves, 
and the combination would seem to offer facilities for utiliz- 
ing handsome skirts of which the corsage has become worn 


or antiquated. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Many novel shot effects are shown aman te new silks 
introduced this season. For pretty day dresses for young 
women and young girls’ best dresses is a light 
weight silk shot in two with lines dots of the 
lighter color thrown on the . It is trimmed with rib- 
Lons.and some or mousseline de soie of the color 
of the design. ‘ glacé is a light but substantial silk 
shot in two colors, with transverse cords of one of the colors, 
which is used for handsome day dresses, usually with some 
peau de soie or satin of the color of the cords, or velvet of 
the color of the nd. A pretty small-figured silk is poin- 
tillé , which is shot in two colors, with pin dots of a third; 
for instance, blue and gold woven into a diapered ground 
which is pin-dotted with coral red. This is used for 
entire dresses and for shirt waists and parts of wool dresses. 
A number of pretty small flowered shot satins are shown, 
thicker and richer than the preceding stuffs, which make 
Po gy ee mer and ba rte thard ladies ~* pare 
age. a ne w ny é sprays in yellow 
and leaf.green is and effective. An odd sill is eorca 
Four colors—violet, n, black, and rose—are woven 
nto a ground with a faint elusive effect of large chevrons or 
polos over which ery spots of black and green are scattered 
rregularly. A relief of black velvet or satin is required on 
a gown of this stuff, which, in spite of its beauty, would be 
trying without this touch of solid color. Nid , Or 
honeycomb, is a handsome silk woven in a tiny pattern of 
the kind that su its name, in two colors, for instance, 
rose and which is used for entire gowns with a con- 
trast of solid color, and is also heavy enough for accessories 
of plain-colored wool oe. Serpent-skin is a somewhat 
eccentric novelty. It is a shaded silk, having a scaly blue 
ground strewn with mottled irregularly shaped spots of 
green, shading from silver to dark in a manner that remotely 
suggests a snake’s skin. It is used only for parts of gowns, 
for the front of a princesse gown, or a skirt with a velvet 
corsage, and for handsome carriage wraps. 

There are pretty ‘‘ spangled” shot silks—or rather satins, 
for the ground is semi-lustrous—and naeré silks, with an iri- 
descent mother-of-pearl ground crossed by black lines; the 
latter make dressy little evening gowns with white lace or 
silk muslin, and find a further use in accessories, as = 
and blouses. The ombré or shaded suralis come in all colors, 
and are made use of in many ways. For example, they form 
a sort of link in combinations, as when a gown is trintmed 
with velvet, and the shaded surah effects a transition be- 
tween the two stuffs; they are used for the fronts of tea 
gowns with the addition of lace; as a transparent under tis- 
sues, and for numerous other pur he useful écru 

ngee reappears under the guise of ‘‘satin-striped tussore,” 
which is striped with pink and green or other lines, and is 
made into simple summer gowns, with a belted waist and 
some ribbons, or perhaps even the ribbons are omitted, and 
folds or bands of the stuff used instcad. 

Among rich silks a handsome novelty is glacé dentelle, 
which has a heavy ground shot in two colors (the sample 
before me is peacock blue and dull gold) covered with a 
broché design in black resembling very open guipure lace. 
It is used for elaborate toilettes for ladies of mature age. 
A model made of this silk has a demi-trained skirt edged 
with a black ostrich band, and a corsage slightly pointed, 
and ending in a black velvet belt; the square neck, edged 
with a feather band, opens on a transparent guimpe of pleated 
black silk gauze, and full sleeves of the pleated gauze are 
confined by a feather band at the elbow, with a sabot frill of 
the gauze drooping below. Needless to add that the lace- 
like design of the material will not admit of lace trimming. 

Another costly fabric is épinglé glacé, which is a velvet in 
which threads of various colors inwoven produce a rich 
chameleon effect. Grand _toilettes are com of it, usu- 
ally trimmed with costly laces. The shaded velvets which 
come in tones of one color and in two colors blended are 
employed only for accessories, and then with a sparing hand. 
One use to which they are put, in light colors, is to form the 
chouz with which some skirts and corsages are studded, 
} ae ta y manipulated, have the effect of brilliant exotic 

owers. E 

There are a number of charming shaded or blended or iri- 
descent silk crapes and crépons, which are used for entire 
dresses for young women, and also very largely for corsage 
draperies to gowns of heavier fabrics. 

ss the fashionable colors of the bars | season are 
several deep reds, one called Neron, which is a bright blood 
red, and Mazarin and Richelieu, the one a cardinal, the other 
acrimson. In violet there are anemone, a delicate tint; 

, somewhat deeper; and prélatine and Vatican, dark 
rich shades. The blues are mostly deticate sea tints, called 
by such names as archipel, which is very pale, then gradually 
deepening, Mentone, Nice, Toulon. Among the beiges the 
newest are Grenoble, which is Suéde,and parmentiére,a potato- 
color. In n, Islam is a deép shade, romaine (lettuce) is 
lighter, and lighter still cascade, which is a water n shot 
with white. The yellows are Phebus, paille d'Italie (Leg- 
horn straw), and many others. 


EmMMELINE RayMOND. 





Gravvd, Franonsoa, N. F., asp Orners.—You wil) find pet oy 
= illustrations of graduating dresses on another page of this number of 


e 4 

L. C. F.—Silk petticoats are now three yards wide, with a close front 
gore, two side gores, and a straight back breadth. They have two or 
three very full ruffies, the one reaching tothe knee. An article 
on wash pa pond Ty ished. , 

M. E L—In —_- for a trousseau you can select your wed- 
ding dress, a cr ing & a woot one etc., from those de- 
8c bed in ‘New York Fashions of No, 12. 
organdy muslin, a batiste, and a gingham dress. ou 

t a cape of jetted net with satin collarette, a biscuit cloth 

jazer to match your travelling dress, and an ulster of tan 
the steamer. 

Constant Reaprr.—Get white and gold ware for a tureen and soup- 

jates. Almost any large furnishing store can supply the “odd sets.” 

se all your material for a bell skirt to wear with a 
with seven rows of l lengt 
oo, anda _ beg Be aay kal 

eLen.—Make your with a shirred round waist, la’ ffed 
sleeves, and skirt of five breadthe somewhat in bell shape. ‘Puta beriba 
of black lace around shoulders, a flounce of the same at foot, and nse 
ere oe ong = ~~. collar yh on a twist to the 
ce. ake the tan whip-cord zn of blne whip-cord dress de- 
ecribed in World's Fair article in No. 11, Trim with black satin. 
For the brown silk use for black silk dress given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 13, using écru_or pale biue mousseline de soie in- 
sont of ah, a ee Trim with narrow opalescent bead gal- 
Joon. 
x J.—Read ae dresses at mo Seer Pee in poe E>. 11. 
seven bands wide insertion ngham between. 
down the front of gingham waists. Make the back Ly with gathers at 


ts 
et, a 
in for 


pot silk waist made 
hwise tucks with puffs between as the 


fi 
‘ou will also need an ° 


2 
5 


ae ee eee ee Sault Sh 
Cfo Ce ee ee oa Me oe eee 
cs * re, “4 an x 5 


iB 
if 
g 


wear m 
cords, or else shirred lawn Scotch enps. Their best hate are of whit 
Tusean straw, ot of Leghorn trimmed with | ieee, &y 
Liva.— wool will be ty as an jacket and bell skirt 
to wear with a or blue silk shirt waist. “he gray gloria is rather 
sombre for a young girl, and will heed & soft silk t of yellow or rose- 
color to up the waist. Make the back round und belted, the 
front in shape. The dark green silk will be best as mutton- 
sleeves and skirt to a fall round waist of tan-colored erépon. Wear 
medium-sized hat. Hoang givis will not sreat white strext dresses made 
with short waist and long The waist shonid be of natural length 
with tucked yoke and bertha or bretelles of embroidery, aud a skirt of 


Ov Suusoniuex.—The bordered wool 
ed should be made like the ene seeponst 


devcri 
11. Trim with bands of the be wtitehed on. The chalil shock’ 
a shirred yoke waist, with belt and collar of dark red satin ribbon 


t of 
like that in the flower, with rows of same on the skirt. ta 
new model fur black silk dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, 
Hrpa.—Your organdy should be or 

tiste or cotton sateen. Make a guthered belted waist with a yoke and 
bertha of white guipure lace, and have a ruffle of Jace falli 

puffed to the elbow. Havea gathered skirt of fonr straight 
a deep bem aud three wide tucks, edging 


8. G. H.—We. have never heard of the nse of peroxide of h for 
the purpose you mention. Steaming the face over hot water apes 
r ron pony epee ei al 
wna.—We cannot give resses in ih amn. If you will send 
a —_—_ or pt te will send ao the one = 
e do not answer on uette, 
matters which occupy thie solemn by mail. ry sabych 3 
Many Reavexs.—An Molian harp isa box with strings stretched tightly 
The box is made of very thin boards, about five 


silk, catgu 
ion aed ie ad ant aa When the harp is placed bh 
rind at igh emda sd tet toe wind blow 


ed to know enongh 





Gloversy New 
information ax to the disposal of glove ~ ne 

Lourrta 8.—Make your gray India silk with & gathered waist, with col- 
Jar and belt of gray satin ribbon. Have white guipnre lace deep and full 
on the shoulders, then folded narrower, aud in front and back as 
a Marie Antoinette fichu. Make a double skirt mounted on a foundation 
skirt, edging each skirt with satin ribbon two inches wide. Point d'esprit 
net will combine prettily with pink silk. Use black satin rilbon in bands 
ons bows to - the rr character, 

nquisitive E.—Cat the sweep of yonr bell skirt, and give the effect 

of a circular flounce by putting a bew-plonted ruche of pores or black 
ribbon around the knee and again ut the foot. Get gros grain, satin, or 
moiré ribbon four or five inches wide; and make in triple box pleats. Add 
ulettes of the ribbon above falls of lace. This will modernize your India 

ik according to the best modiste’s su; ions. 

C. F.—We cannot give add int lu 

Heien.— New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14 for baby boys’ 
clothes. Have a bine fate 2 travelling drees like that described in 
Bazar No. 11. Get organdy lawn, or cise hy md ingham, for a cotton 
dress, A black silk for a lady of sixty years should have a surplice front 
basque trimmed with revers and a lace jabot, with *-mutton sleeves, 
a gored skirt of five breadths trimmed with satin folds in three to 

>We, 

Genrrecpr.—Alter —_ grenadine skirt by addin 
give greater fulness 

ne. 

8. C.—Get navy-blue hop-sacking, and make like a whi dress de- 
scribed in New York Fashions a Bazar No, 11, trimming with black 
satin. New outing dre-ses of striped flannel have a blouse waist opeving 
below the throat with a wide cape collar of red, blue, or black cloth. 
Inside is worn a chemisette and standing collar of white lawn in three 
crosswise puffs between rows of Clany or guipure insertion, The mut- 
ton-leg sleeves have buttons at the wrist. ‘The skirt has a gored front 
with two wide breadths in bell shape lined with white alpaca, and simply 
finished with skirt braid. See Bagur No. 14 for baby boys’ clothes, 

A. B. C.—Make your wool dress with surplice waist and revers trimmed 
with ae — by design px ~ 158 of Bazar No.8. Fora 
summer dining-room have curtains of Madras muslin with 
or else of dotted Swiss muelin. spar cy ia 

Heien P.—Make a tan cloth coat by an illustration on 
zar No. 10. The collur is not lined wit 
the cutting. 

May Queen.—Make a May Queen's dress of pin-dotted Swiss muslin, 
with shirred high waist and bertha of lace, full sleeves, and a fall skirt. 
Read about girls’ dresses in Baz ‘or the World's Fair they will 





a Spanish flounce to 
low the knee. Use cither plain on striped greua- 


age 185 of Ba- 
h crinoline, The flare is given by 


ar No. 12. 
wear blue dresses, with shirt waist and a reefer: also coo! frocks o 
China silk, challl, or gingham. A blue or red chip hat, trimmed with ; 
large bow in front and dulsies on the sides, will be appropriate in Jane. 

nemone,—Get a bine or tan cloth reefer with a flaring shonider cape 
for og of sixteen. For hints about her dresses see Bazar No. 12. 

A. B. C., ov Hartrorp.—To make your biuck surah handsome and be- 
coming have au accordion-pleated blouse of black silk muslin over pink 
or Magenta silk, or else have merely a Po of the muslin and color, with 
a belt, cuffs, and collar of black satin ribbon.: Put a ruche of wide black 
—_ ribbon around the knee without changing the shape of the bell 


Coyxstant Reaper —To cover your black silk for a church dress 
black dotted grenadine for a double skirt mounted on that you now ae 
edging the skirts with jet galloon an inch wide, or with satin ribbon. Eat 
tarts with a fork. If only taking a single meal at a friend's house do not 
~ py napkin, but when staying in the house observe what others do, 
and do likewise. : 

A. H. L.—Grenadine skirts are made both ways you mention, with silk 
lining throughout, and also over a foundation skirt. The latter plan is 
excellent, making the grenadine in bell shape to the knee, then with a 
deep flounce falling to the foot, headed with two narrow ruffles of the 
same or of lace. Other grenadines have a double skirt edged with satin 
ribbon, lace, or jet galloou ; and still others are accordiun-pleated to the 
— then bas ay ow, *- h a lace flounce atiached. 

wuious.—Make your light wool dress with a slight! in wair 
the shoulder seams reaching the tips, and have Gesvew sevesep = aa 
Have a four-go’ skirt four yards wide at the foot, interlined with thin 
crinoline, and trimmed with three or four rows of green satin ribbon. 
not wear a hoo irt. Have a fall cape falling to waist-line trimmed 
hae me pope folds of satin, and put ruffles of sutin around the neck and 
poulders, 


‘ee sleeve it of 
"Salnenee Reaper.”—Gentlemen's visiting-cards measure ak co 
Ord Piunsnce "Phe thence end tee Bion jacket with gored skirt will be 
wetes ——— Bona 9 with a shirt waist of changeable surah. Sailor bats 

Macon Constant Reaper. —J. 


Empire flo should be becoming. Avoid bi nd 
waists. _Use striped stuffs and —_ trimmings. ‘Gateeee eck 
ned pes, and wear plain in preference to plaids or figured 


in, and should be 


pa nf a my used. Crépon or grenadine would make up 
Boston. 


conenlt a pepe abou 
ore. — ve Dora Wheeler, appeared 
Vols, XVI L and XVIIL of Teser, is now ixeued i eae = 
urn t 
tmen of the Basar to whics it wan pablished telig Cod Gane om 








THE ANNUAL HOUSE-CLEANING, 


fg\HERE are deluded souls who fancy that a well-ordered 

I house may be so maintained in the nicety of its routine 
that no such upbeaval and eruption as the annual house- 
cleaning need ever take place. These people tell you with 
a certain patronizing glibness that provided every room and 
every closet and every passage has been gone over with 
thoroughness in cach of the fifty-two weeks of the year, it 
will never be necessary to disturb the household by having 
everything in disorder at once. 

While radical measures are taken, and the administration 
of the broom and the scrubbing-brush gradually bring order 
out of an inevitable chaos, it is quite possible, in ordinary 
circumstances, to reduce the discomforts of house-cleaning to 
a minimum. Matrons there are, and many of them, who so 
deftly and silently carry on this process that it is akin to 
those quiet forces of nature which always bring the seasons 
round in their turn, spring following winter as day follows 
night. In the home where a woman of talents and faculty 
is queen it may well happen that husband and sons may 
know nothing whatever of the extraordinary purification, 
which is as inevitable, whether they observe it or not, as the 
coming of the blossoms to the apple and the peach. “One 
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room at a time, or one floor at 
a time, a vigilant guarding of 
times and seasons, a scrupulous 
avoidance of flurry and unrest, 
and a little extra help in the 
house, and, lo! thé thing is 
done 

Even to these souls, how 
ever, there are appointed cru 
cial years, when the painter 
and the paper-hanger and the 
kalsominer, the mason, the car- 
penter, and the plumber, reign 
in the land It is not then 
practicable to conceal the fact 
that carpets are taken up and 
sent away to be cleaned, that 
violent forays are made upon 
the haunts of moth and mouse 
or other lurking vermin, that 
from the garret, if there be 
one, to the cellar underlying 
all, there is not a nook, nor a 
corner, nor a hiding-place, into 
which the housexeeper and 
her assistants do not penetrate 
A few days of discomfort and 
inconvenience are well repaid 
by the sweetness, freshness, 
and absolute renovation which 
come to a house after so 
thorough a cleaning has been 
given 

Whenever the limits of the purse will permit it, the house- 
keeper who has her annual cleaning before her should en 
gage the services of one or two strong and efficient women 
from outside to re-enforce the ordinary staff. It is too much 





Veranva Cusnton. 


For embroidery design and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Crocuet Zovave JACKET. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


WRITING-TABLE Set wirn Prrocrarpay Decoration. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


to expect of the one maid-of-all-work, who is the 
only person kept to relieve the mistress of drudg- 
ery in the great majority of American homes, that 
she shall be able to do the extra cleaning and 
hard service which this fune- 
tion brings in its wake. She 
has, of course, the usual work 
to do, unless relieved of that 
by her mistress. Let come 
what may, breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner, or breakfast, dinner, 


usual. Hungry boys come 
clamoring in from school. Fa- 
ther. returns from business 
ready for his evening newspa- 
per-and‘ his-evering chat. It 
will not do for mother, if she is 
wise, to so tire herself out that 
she colla in a state of neu- 
ralgic pain, or becomes a victim 
of pneumonia. It would be 
better in most cases to furbish 
up an old gown, and wear an 
old hat, and economize in the 
matter of desserts for a while, if 
necessary, and with the money 
thus saved to pay for extra hel 
in the house when such help 
needed 


One very essential thing to 
cultivate in a house-cleaning 
pee es is good-nature. It is 
surprising how cross people are 
when they are put out of their 
usual way. asty words, ill 
temper, exclamations, and sul- 
len looks are too often the ac- 
companiments of such back- 
oa ing Y as notype Ba 

rents in carpets, puttin 
the worst breadth under the bed 
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and tea, must be prepared as. 





and the best out on the floor, and, generally speaking, doin 
one’s utmost to make the house neat, attractive, on char 
ing, all of which it cannot be without the annual house- 
cleaning. 


THE DUTY OF SYMPATHY. 


E often limit sympathy to pity or appreciation of the 

condition of those who are in mental or physical pain. 
But in every-day experience we have quite as much reason 
to sympathize with those who are happy and complacent 
as with their opposites, and much more tre uent occasion. 
And our failure to sympathize with those who are happily 
situated is as much a cause of friction in the home as our 
hardness of heart would be were our friends in trouble. 

For example, you are sitting at your sewing, and you are 
tired. You ought two hours ago to have put down your 
work and gone out to take a walk in the fresh air. Bat you 
had resolved to finish a certain garment, or to do a certain 
amount, and you forced yourself to continue till your nerves 
were worn to the raw edge. Presently your son came 
rushing home from school, on fire with a piece of news he 
wished to give you. There was to be a match on Saturday 
afternoon on the common between the academy nine and 
the factory nine, and your Ben, who was a splendid pitcher, 

was to be in it. Ashe 
poured out the story 
you listened coldly, not 
a shade of his eager 
enthusiasm _ reflected 
in your unresponsive 
countenance; and when 
a pause came, you said, 
** Ben, all that is very 
well, but you forgot to 
wipe your feet when 
you came in; and you 
must not leave your 
books on the lounge; 
go and put them in 
their proper place.” 

Your boy went, chill- 
ed as truly as though 
he had received a liber- 
al dash of cold water 
full in the face. You 
had failed in sympa- 
Back View or Taron ‘thy, and missed a pre- 

Gown on Pace 297. cious opportunity of 








Eeo NAPKIN. 


For design and description see No. V1. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


EMBROIDERED TABLE CovER. 
For design and description see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
















being your boy’s comrade. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—PARAsoLs. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


It isa pity when a boy has no 
comradeship with his mother—a pity for mother and son. 
Your young daughter attended a pleasant party the other 
day in a very charming house. 
the gushing and efflorescent fashion natural to girls you 


When she described it in 





listened in an absent and preoccupied way, and plainly 


showed that you took no interest in the affair. 
seek another confidanie than her mother, if, in some crisis 


of her life, she accept unwise 
counsel, it may be that the 
blame will lie at your door. 

To sympathize truly is a tal- 
ent worth cultivating. It im- 
plies genuine affectionate al- 
truism, real care for others in 
whatever capacity others need 
help. Tothe neighbor bearing, 
perhaps, a weary load of anxi- 
ety,to the friend breaking down 
under apprehension or financial 
préssure, to the servant in your 
kitchen, sympathy will be pre- 
cious. It may be given as fully 
to the student glowing under 
coliege honors, to the lover ra- 
diant at receiving the longed- 
for ‘‘ yes” from the object of 
his devotion, to the merchant 
onthé highway to success, to 
the author whose book is suc- 
cessful, to the glad - hearted 
wayfarer whose ship has just 
come in. 


Travel as an Education 
for Children, 

| es takes, we will suppose, 

about seven consecutive 
years for a boy or girl to go 
through the average common 
school. Entering at seven, at 
fourteen such a pupil would 
probably have passed through 
all preparatory grades with 
credit, and have been prepared 
to enter the high-school or col 
lege. 

Conscientious parents dislike 
very much to allow any inter- 
ruption in the attendance of 
their children at school. It 
seems to them a very unfortu- 
nate state of affairs when a 
three months’ or six months’ 
interregnum, due to sickness, 
accident, or other cause, throws 
the pupil behind his fellows 
and interferes with his promo- 
tion. So when,as it sometimes 
happens, there is a good oppor- 
tunity to sewd a boy away with 
his father or friend to the Yo- 
semite, to California, the Sand- 
wich Islands, or to Europe, it 
will not do to let him lose his 
school for the time, says the pa- 
rent, forgetful that the world 
itself is a better school than 
any hemmed in by academy 
walls. 

A boy or girl will learn more 
of geography, of history, of 
science, of art, in a six months’ 
journey with intelligent com- 
panions than he can possibly 
acquire in three times as many 
months by the simple aid of the 
text-book. Of botany, geology, 
entomology, if he is. to know 
anything practically, he must 
go’ tothe fields, the rocks, and 
the pastures. Text-books and 
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Fig. 1.—Costume witn Carpe. 


Spring Bonnet. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Spring Toque. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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outranks them both. 


Figs. 3 and 4—Parasots, 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 







teachers may supplement the study of nature, but nature 


A trip around the world would be worth a university edu- 
cation to many a youth, were it in his power to take it, As 
the cost of extended travel is beyon 


the means of most 


people, and as children therefore must do without what 





Fig. 2.—Princesse Gown with Bo.ero Jacket. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


their parents cannot afford, the question does not assume a 
practical phase for the majority. 


But even a short journey 
to Boston, to Philadelphia, to 
New York, from a suburban 
village, will open a child’s eyes 
and broaden his knowledge. 
Every child who can go to 
Chicago next summer, if old 
enough to appreciate the dis- 
plays from all lands at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, will reap 
positive and substantial edu- 
cational advantages from go- 
ing there. What we see we re- 
member. What we are told, 
or what we learn from a book, 
does not always stay in mind. 
The Turk, the Hindoo, the 
Parsee, dressed in his native 
costume, bowing with his na- 
tive suavity, will impress the 
little traveller as five hundred 
pictures of these people would 
never do, So let us not be in 
haste to refuse our children the 
advantages of travel, if they 
happen to come in their way. 
They will return to the school- 
room the better equipped for 
its labors after a glimpse of the 
bright world, which is also a 
great school-room. 


A Word concerning Ancient 
Carpets, 
Ww read that on the part 
of the reputed rich of 
the Middle Ages there was 
great fondness for magnificent 
floor-coverings, and if one can 
peep between the pages of old 
illuminated books one may get 
some idea of what was high 
style in those far-away times. 
Carpets for presence-chambers 
of royalty;and for high altars 
of chapels and cathedrals, were 
rich in design and in colors, al- 
most beyond description. | No 
less grand were those wrought 
for less prominent. religious 
houses, and princely . homes 
were usually th us adorned, 

And, as the story goes, “in 
bowers of ladies fayre, ‘and 
upon gently swaying green- 
swards, these costly breadths 
of matchless tints served a 
goodlie purpose for the’ step- 
pings of noble dames and ten- 
der-footed maydens.” 

It was like a poem and a 
picture, says one writer,to view 
the celebrated Baldak carpets, 
inwrought with gold and sil- 
ver threads, and. so brilliant 
and exquisite of tint as to serve 
as canopies stretched upon 
poles to shield the royal pres- 
ence. Their glittering sheen, 
their shifting lights, as sun- 
shine and breeze played over 
them, created a mosaic of rare 
beauty; still further were they 
utilized ‘by being laid under 
couches at banquets. 








USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


Boiled Oustard.—Take a quart of milk 
boiled, the yolks of 4 eggs, a cup of sugar, 
a teaspoonful or more of vanilla extract. 
Beat the yolks well with the sugar; pour on 
the boiling milk, stirring briskly. lace on 
the stove, and boil four minutes. Beat to- 
gether the whites of the eggs and half a cup 
of powdered sugar; add two teaspoonfuls or 
more of lemon juice. Pour the custard into 
a glass dish; spread over it the whites of 
the eggs. 

Sponge-cake.—Take 10 eggs, their weight 
in sugar, half their weight in flour, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls each of vanilla extract and lemon 
juice, a pinch of salt; beat together the 
sugar and the yolks of the eggs; beat the 
whites till they stand alone; mix the whites 
with the yolks; add the flavoring, then the 
flour; work as quickly as possible. Put into 
pans, and bake in an oven not too hot. 

Bread.—At night take a quart of scalded 
milk, 2 quarts of flour, 8 table-spoonfuls of 
liquid yeast or half a cake of compressed 
yeast, a table-spoonful of sugar. Mix to- 
gether with a spoon. Cover with a cloth; 
stand in a warm room for the night. In the 
morning add a table-spoonful of salt, and 
flour enough to make the dough a little 
sticky, and not too hard. Knead it; put it 
back in the bow! and let it rise again. It 
ought to double itself. Turn out, and cut 
the loaves. Kneadeach onea little. Putin 
baking-pans; let rise again. Bake it. 

Coffee for One Person.—Take a table-spoon- 
ful of ground coffee, a cup of hot water, the 
fourth of the white of an egg, half a cup of 
cold water. Stir the coffee with the white of 
the egg; add the cold water. Boil. Add the 
hot water. Boil two minutes. 

Rice Pudding.—Take 24 table-spoonfuls of 
rice, a quart and a cupful of milk, a cupful | 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla or other | 
extract. Put the milk and the rice in a 
saucepan, stand on the back of the stove, 
and let simmer about two hours — until 
creamy—but do not let boil. Add the sugar | 
and the flavoring, put in a dish, bake in the 
oven till brown. 





ANCIENT RECEPTION THRONE. 


T 3 bed-throne on which the Sultan of 
Turkey formerly received dignitaries | 
from abroad, or ministers of state offering 
gifts and presenting requests, was overlaid 
with plates of pure gold set with jewels. It 
was covered with ‘‘a tester” kept in position 
by golden uprights. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been osed for over fifty years by millions of 
motiers for their children while teething, with perfect 
suecess, It soothes the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





YOUR MOTHER RAISED YOU, 
and your grandmother raised your mother on the 
Guil Borden Eagle Brand Coniiensed Milk. It’s the 
oldest brand, it’s the richest brand, it's the most reli- 
able brand of condensed milk ever offered to the 
public. Grocers and Draggists.—{ Adv.) 


WHEN BABY’S GOT THE CROUP 
give it Dr. Hoxsre’s Ceerars Crovur Cons. Canses 
no nausea ; contains no opium ; tasies pleasant ; makes 
healthy lungs. Mailed on receipt of SO cents. 
A. P. hoxsie. Buffalo, N. Y., Mfr.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
GP Breakfast Cocoa 


= Absolutely Pure and 







are used in its —1r . It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Sand is far more economical, 
costing less than ome cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


MASON & HAMLIN: 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. OMICAGO. 


CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


Containing their I Method cf Stringing, 
the greatest improvement in half a century. 
THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. Catalogues free. A) 


ee 
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GENTS WANTED—The work is A nt, 
Aculsaanet is bh geomet pag eee gee 








| completely remedied by it. 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 









LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
oe Candés milk « 


EsTaBlisaEn 1849 ght 





I 
Kolumbus 


- Kodaks. - | 


What’s Worth séeing is worth remem- 
bering. There will be so much worth 
seeing and remembering at the 
World's Fair that you'll forget the 
best part of it. But you can preserve 
each scene if you'll “press the button.” 


The Kodak is the World's Fair camera. 
As neither plates nor films will be sold 
on the Exposition grounds the photog- 
rapher must carry his ammunition 
with him. This the Kodaker can 
easily do. His roll of film capable of 
taking 100 pictures weighs but a few 
ounces—no bulky glass plates and 
holders with a liability of breakage. 
Take a Kodak with you. 


EASTITIAN KODAK CO., 


Send Postal for ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
*“‘Kolumbus Kodaks."’ 





dentifrice 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


Don't lose sight 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 





Haviland China 


S MARKED 


a 





ae 


TE. 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&c° 


L 
“Ra now 





ON DECORATED WARE 


Qo 


govilan d 8 


Limoges . 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples eent on application, 
J.8. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 














[ces | Save 50 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York City. 








OPPING Wiir¥ox yet 
in New York by s lady of 
Sree Cues ee 


IND, 58 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 


S02 RE 








Hennacethe terth aun partses the preat. 
Abeotutels boxea 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 260. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. > 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed ; 
Addtecs Deak W. LYON, 88 Siusien Lane, k's. 











THE BEST 
Printed € 
Cotton 
Goods. 


ASK FOR 


Fast 
Colors. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
BRANDENBURGS 


— PRINTS — CANTONS, 





2 
%G. . 


as 
> 














VY DEALER'S PROFIT? 

















Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


50 cents each. 





Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. 
By Henry M. STANLEY. 


Whittier: Notes of His Life and of His 
Friendships. By Mrs, James T. Frecps. 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. By Mary 
E, WILKINS. 


The Japanese Bride. By Naomi TAMURA. 
Coffee and Repartee. By Jonn KENDRICK 


BANGs. 


Seen from the Saddle. By Isa Carrinc- 
TON CABELL, 


A Little Swiss Sojourn. 


Dean HoweLLs. 


A Family Canoe Trip. By FLorence 
WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


James Russell Lowell: An Address, By 
GeorGe WILLIAM CURTIS. 


A Letter of Introduction. A Farce. By 
WittiAmM Dean Howe Ls. 

In the Vestibule Limited. A Story. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


The Albany Depot. By Wit1t1Am Dean 
HoweELts. 


By WILLIAM 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
P™ The above works are for sule by all booksellers, 








receipt of price. 





or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 











RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, NW. Y. 





FINE LACES. 


AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION. 
CHOICE AND ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS IN 


VEILINCS, 
DRAPERY NET, 
FLOUNCINC, 


CARRIAGE AND PARASOL COVERS, ete. 
We name a few novelties: 


MARGUERITE, SANTA MARIA, 
APPLIQUE, BOURDON, 
DUCHESS DE BRUQUES, AND NET TOP 
IRISH POINT. 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN SHOPPERS. 


RIDLEYS’ FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Spring and Summer, '93, 
170 Pages, Profusely Illustrated, 
SENT FRE, 


on receipt of name and address. 


ORDERS BY MAIL, 


At lowest New York prices, receive prompt | 


attention. 





$$ 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
809 to 824 Grand St, N. ¥ 
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There cannot be art in corset | 
wearing—Venus didn’t lace 
—The uipoise Waist is 
graceful and comfortable— 
Send us your address, that 
you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it—George 
Frost Co., Boston. 









































Variety. 


x re 
Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 

Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 

THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


wa tir ae Wood 


ists, or mall, for 








S FAIR, BUROPE, HOLY LAND— 
Select ; best ticketing facilities; choicest 
Send for “‘ Tourist Gazette.” 


ocean . 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 


| 








a es. 


‘tern © 
S Bros. 


Invite attention to 
their 
Spring Importations 
of 
High Class 


French Lingerie 


in the new 


Empire and 


Directoire Styles 


of Silk, Nainsooks, 
Lawns, and Percales. 


Also 

Exclusive Novelties 
in 

Peignoirs 
latinees and 


Blouses 


West 23d St. 
Shed pe forma 


have made this house of Schlesinger & 
Mayer the silk headquarters for Chi- 
cago and the West. ‘They were quick 
to find we had the most and sold the 
lowest. Here are some that we'll send 
from Maine to California. 





Washable crinkle crepe, in pure white 
and evening shades, per yard..... 
Washable Japanese striped Habatui, 
in the newest colorings, 22 inches... 49¢. 
Washable silk in pure white, 28 inches 
wide, a price wonder............- 
Washable, in the newest colorings, in 
the newest designs, 25 inch....... 
Washable black, washable white, a 
splendid wearing silk, 22 inch.... 39¢. 


Request samples quickly and order 
the same way. 
unique shopping list? it’s free. 


tA 















; PERFECT any 
VELVET FABRIC 
IDL ery 

VELUTINA| 
\ —— oe Scena 
‘roxCostuMES. TRIMMINGS 

AND n= aetypdeh 


DREN) FacINGS: 











‘* QUILTED “= 
DINING-TABLE 


All leading Dry- EXCELSIOR 
==” PADS 


MARPER’S BAZAR 





| Constahile Ks Cs 


Have you seen our | 


For Misses and Children. 


Spring Styles in our Misses’ and 
Children’s Department are now 
ready. 

Misses’ Jackets,Capes and New- 
markets; Children’s Gretchens, 
in striking variety. 

Gingham and other Wash Dress- 
es for Ladies,Misses and Children; 
Ceats and Cloaks for Children and 
Infants, at very moderate prices. 

In the same department, Bas- 
kets and Hampers, Hand - made 
Slips, Sacks, Caps and Bounets, 
Powder Boxes and Puffs, and 
other articles for the dress and 
care of Infants. 


James McCreery &Co., 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 





CREAT SALE 
OF 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Black Pongee Silk, 21 inches wide, 
a soft, rich silk, well 


sot, Heh ail, well wort oe Do} ABO, 


Pongee Silk, 2% inches wide, 
Lyons manufacture. 


Would be gout 
value forT5c. per yard..........+.--- 50c. 
Black Surah Silk, 22 inches wide, 


ish and well 
= finish and well worth S5c. per 69c. 


k India Twill Silk, % inches) 
wide, a very fine twill and cool for 89c 
wear. Worth $1.00 per yard......... j « 
White Mabutai Silk, & inches 
wide. A durable silk for wear, re- 49c. 
wide, a very smooth and bright fin- 
ished silk, vert Se. > 4 69c. 
s ag ay ia ome, a ay Tne } 
ew choice and exclusive des 
Imported to sell for 59c. per bn et 39c. 
ular price, 
$1.00 per yard........ Heguat” pie, 69c. 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 
Le Boutillier Brothers, 
23d Street, New York City. 


dnced from 60c. per yard...........+ 
Wash Habutai Silk, 21 inches wide, 
Dry Goods. Established 1840. 


White Japanese Silk, 27 inches 
extra fine quality. 





Lyons SprING SILKs. 

Moire Antique Glace, Moire Miroir, Brocaded 
Glace and Ombre effects. Ombre, Chene, and 
Raye Taffetas. Colored Satins, Glace Satin 
Royale. White Faille, White Satin Veloutine, 
Vrille, Bengaline, FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 
eet Taffetas and Satins, FOR BRIDES- 
MAID'S DRESSES. Grenadines, Crepes, and 
Gazes, FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Lyons Silk Velvets. 


OMBRE, GLACE, AND EPINGLE. 


SATIN ANTIQUE. 


Proadovay K ) 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Le Vv Vv 
$‘‘DOROTHY” BABY SYSTEM.$ 
> Reform hygienic baby wear; combining health, 
comfort, and beauty. No bands. No pins. 
could be 
baby clot. 





wettier or more exquisite than the’ 


baa Nothing re 
“ Dorothy” ANNIE JENNESS MILLER, 


4 1 00. 
ate 0 patterns (long rane deste) 9 8 90. 


pape? al 
ers. BI GUNN, 40 and 42 W 2d Street, NEW YORK 3 


Way Ta SOR 
- Mechines perfect oe 


lete outfits (reform or with 

















Spananueicch os 
oa for 











JILTING CO., 
sell them. 
BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 


L 
= York City. 
IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE WEAVES. 
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TLE 


PP Fr 1=~ * VARNISHED wae ue bee 


The genuine have the name B. Primstiay & Co. 


Yy’*sS 


every 5 yds. on the 












Simply Perfect. 
iS 





Dr. WARNER'S PERFECTION WaISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85¢; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, soc. 
By mail toc. extra. For sale by leading 


| merchants, 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


French 


Cretonnes. 
In high-class designs and Colorings 


in a complete variety for the 
Upholstery Furnishing 


of a single room or suite in all the new 
schemes of decoration. 
Samples on request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


. Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 











LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


WHY a A from te "aOUEDENS, 
ease and freedom. 
leading 


and has ro stiff cords; fits with perfec 
Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
(8 Send for Illustrated Price List. a4 


THE POY, HARMON & CHADWICK 00., Brocklyn, . Y. 


MATTRESS _— 
_ PROTECTORS 


Made of Bleached with 
whie Ww, ched Mustia both sides, quilted with pe 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING 00."*i* 4 Yartck St 


Sold by rs. 














































TIME CHANGES MANY THINGS 
BUT, PAPA, YOU SAID YOU WERE IN NO HURRY TO HAVE YOUR GIRLS MARRIED.” 
YES, MY DEAR, BUT THAT WAS TEN YEARS AGO.’ 
BAFFLING ECONOMY, 
; ' Latin He. “My dear, this coffee is particularly. sweet this 
' 7 n; morning 
Fluent ¢ k Youxe Wire “Oh yea I paid a cent less a pound 
I can * <3 for sugar yesterday,and *o thought.we might use 
a i ~ : more. *s 
I Is rcan ca n Frep (who has reached an age when certain conversa- 
lo the L guard's v irgon tions in his presence end with a certain proverb, on see- 
Who repeats ing his first_dovkey)..** Oh, mamma!’ Is that a Little 
‘ames of streets Pitcher? Look at its ears!’ 
In a hazy 
And a mazy —_—— =e 
Sort of Choctaw driven crazy. Juxxa. * When burglars were in your house the other 
—— ps night did Ms. Pilkins look under the bed for a man ?"’ 
Garapuats I want work, and am willing to do Finkouns. ** Yee: and found one, too!” 
nost thls ° Juvxs. ** One of the burglars 7” 
M eno ant Are you a tic ? Fingins. “NO; me!” 
GaapuatTs I was champion boxer of my class 
: ——>——- 
Mencuant. “ Well, we'll give you a show in our 
xing department. James, take this young man up I would not have the vanished day 
to the packing-room and set him to work." Come back from Time's great shore— 
— EE For then, you knew, I'd have to pay 
The by-gone bills once more. 
“Yon have a splendid location here. People are 
constantly passing | said Snapeon _—_— 


That's just the troulile,” returned the tradesman. 

They're always passing by, aud never stopping in.” 
—_ > 

“M-m-my d-d-d-dear M-M-M-M-Mand,” be stutter- 
h-h-have your m-m-monogram en-en- 
n th-this o-c-coln 7" 
l, “if you can, .I don't 
those M's, though 


ed, “sh-sha 


Alri 
ae 
hai EEE ah LT TP : 


| FRASCUEFLO 





GRAN PLAZA 


oe i 








} 





They were talking about the beef, which was very 
tough, at the boarding-house table. Some one sug- 
gested that it. was from an old cow. “It seems 
strange,” sald Mra. G., * but the tenderest beef I ever 
saw was from a cow fifteen or twenty years old.” 
“ That's easily explained,” said a big Irishman at the 
foot of the table: ‘*the-cow wae seo uld she was child- 


ish 





IN MADRID. 


MISS DAISY 
THE HIDALGO 


“Is THERE REALLY ANY DANGER TO THE BULL-FIGHTERST" 
“ INDEED YES, SENORITA ; 


ONLY YESTERDAY ONE OF THEM INJURED HIM- 


SELF SEVERELY WITH HIS SWORD JUMPING OVER THE BARRIER TO ESCAPE FROM THE BULL.” 





Wil 
“a 
Jef. 


troa— 
—alone in 


a smile, ‘I bh a 
poeme on a—’” 
desert howling for 
a publication 
*+ loon,” 
. had met the lion. 
go. 


Haniow. 


never rew 


“It isn't? 


Ww. 
“_ear to see what it wis that 


gratulate myself that 
“+ _dog,’" continued Harlow. 


persisted 
balloon sank, and I found myself present at a reception in Boston, and 
the hostess, as I turned to see where I was at, came up and asked me if I 
I said no, I didn’t care for apy lions in mine, but she 


“It's aconvenience on the horse-cars. 
stand, the paper enables me not to see her.” 


“ Dreams are funny things,” said Harlow, as be entered the club the 
other day and saw Wilkins siting alone In the readi i 
“ Aven’t they, though ?”’ said Wilkins. “I had one night in which 


I— 
“1 went to bed early for a night before last,” interrapted Har- 
SS alam apeiaeb 

“thought I was up in a balloon sailing over the African desert. 
Below me stretched mile after mile of saudy waste. I was—” continued 


I used to own. He was a dand 
I lost him off in the mountains one 


wnt off in telling his dream. ‘I thought Jeff came back weal 

as his hind legs, and dressed in a frock-coat and neatly qeosaad da r 
nan balloon, wlien all'of a sudden I heard a great roar be- 
w, and looking out 


the 
*_sers. It made 
aud I said to him,‘ W 


two hours before | began to dream 


little Scotch terrier named 
e bay rine not to be 


” Wilkins went on. 


t 
1 to ade the dear old dég dressed that way, 
pei 


where have you been 7” ‘Oh,’ said he, with 
tell a fellow one Gay that he ouglit to try his 


made the néise, I saw a huge tion in the 
he was worth,” said Wilkins, “I begun to con- 
was up in a bal—” : 
“*So 1 left you and got a position with 
All the po—’"” 
** Bat no sooner had I done so whem the 


insisted that I should be iutroduced, and took me up to—” 
- ‘+ _eme that come in are tried on me first, and if I don’t have fits, they 
If I do, they don’t.’ 
* _the lion, and it tu: 


b pea “ What was your dream about 7” 


meer, wasn't it 7” 


out to be a literary lion.” Fanny, eh ?” 


Can tyie Sarre. 


“Why do you carry a newspaper in your pocket all the time if you 
dit?” 


If 4 woman gets on and has to 


—_—-_+__—>—_—_ 


“Curious how Americans ge abroad for names for their cities.” 
“They don’t always do it 

*“ They often do, t 
“ Watertown ijen't foreign.” - 

Why, it’s nothing bat a perversion of Venice.” 


uigh—look at Rome and Watertown.” 
” 


—— ——— 


“Yon can't jadge men by their clothes.” 


“That's so, I've seen fat men with thin clothes on.” 





ABNER JIMSON. “Au! Betsy Any, 1 ree 


THE BURNING OF A HIDDEN FIRE FORK You. Be- 
LigVe me, I—” 
BETSY ANN. “ Yes, Apne, I BELIEVE you; 


I CAN SMELL IT BURNING. 


CONCERIT. 


* Within her eyes fresh charms I see,” 
Remarked the youth, with raptnred air; 

“For the nearer that she gets to me, 
The more am I, sir, mirrored there.” 


> — — 


«Ten dollars for stealin’ dat chicken ?” cried Rastus, 
‘Why, Jedge, hones’ now, I could ‘a’ bought dat ben 


for two dollars.” 
—__—.-_— 


** Do you have Dr. Dudel, Mra. Hawkins ?” 
“No, indeed. He is too ninch of a lady-killer,” 


—_————_. 


‘“This bump," said the phrenologist, “ indicates that 
you are of a combative disposition,” 

“No,” said the subject. | ‘* It Indicates that A! wife 
is of acombative disposition. Timt's where she hit me 
with a bair-brash this morning.” 


——_—_—— 


“Why do yon apply for this position when I adver- 
tised for a French yurse ? \You ard Irish.” 

“Thrue for yez, mim. But I .thoaght mebbe yez 
didn’t know that th’ Oirish paypel shpakes betther 
English than thim Frinch.” 

—_~=_——__ 

‘Dear me, what a treasure!” said Holloway, stand- 
ing before a genuine Turner in Mr. Noobody’s gallery. 
* That's one of Turner's cafivases.” 

“No, it ain't,” returned Mra. Noobody. “It belongs 
to Mr, Noobody.” 


“I've discovered some bully material for a good 
novel.” 

** Where ?” 

“In Henry Exemond.” 















































1 BELIEVE it’s youR— 


Bronson-er 





“Coat Tatts.” 


A PLAUSIBLE ERROR. 

ou always *peak my name ae if it were 
ones? What on earth does er mean?” 

* Jan't that the way to prowounce a byphen 7” 


“Why do 


—_—~—_———_ 


Teacuen, “Spell ese.” 

Finest Porn. “ E-w-e.” 

Tesourn. * Define ewe.” 

Fieet Puri. “A female sheep.” 

Teacucn. Y Right. Next, epell ewer.” 

Sxoonp Purin. ** E-w-err.” 

Treacurn. * What is a ewer?” 

Sxoonp Puri. (brightly). “Aanale sheep.” 
. . os 


“ Are there any iron springs here ?” asked one visitor 
of another. 

* Well, I rather guees there are, The spslugs on my 
bed Jast night were solid.” 


—_—>——_ 


“T've been face to face with death,” said Harlow, 
who is not handsome. 
“Death ran, didn't he 7” asked Binka. 


_—_—_>—_ — 
“I'm ina fighting mood to-day,” said Hicks, “I'd 
like to lick somebody or something.” 
“* Here,” said Dawson, handing im one of the new 
stamps. “Lick that. Perhaps it ‘ll satisfy you.” 
> 
“I don’t loike ownin’ me own home,” sald Pat, after 
a year of proprietorship *“It takes all the fun out of 


not payin’ rint.” 





**T wants some Wed an’ wogar,” said Mollie. 
“Don’t ay bed an’ wugar,” said Bobbie, 
bwead an’ tehugur.” 


“Say 


) 


IN NEW ORLEANS. 


MISTRESS (to new cook, who will insist 


the door-bell). “1 MHaVE TOLD You 


THREE Times, Rosa; THAT YOU REALLY MUST NOT GO TO THE FRONT DOOR.” 
ROSA unabashed). “YEs, UM, BUT YER MUST TELL IT TER ME AGIN, 'COZ, YER SEE, 


I'M SORTER DEAF IN DER BRAIN.” 
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A FLAW IN FICTION. 


EALISM in literature is defined as ‘‘ an 

effort to exliibit the literal reality and 
unvarnished truth of things.” The realist 
says he paints life as it is, when in fact he 
only paints it as he sees it. Moral strabismus 
being a common malady among modern 
writers of this school, it is not strange that 
they give us a one-sided view of human 
character. The way in which a writer's 
view may be influenced by his own imperfect 
vision is illustrated in a review which ap- 
peared recently of Browning's Life and Let- 
ters. The critic, commenting on Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s death, said, ‘‘The death of his wife 
was a severer blow than her invalid condition 
would seem to have justified.” This brutal 
remark reveals a nature incapable of givin 
a really truthful portraiture of the beautifu 
domestic life of the Brownings. 

In this failure to look below the surface, 
to see circumstances and conditions in their 
entirety, lies the flaw in fiction of which I 
would speak. I do not object to “literal 
reality” or “‘unvarnished truth,” but let us 
have them occasionally on the side of victory 
and right, not always on the side of defeat 
and wrong. I have before me four new 
novels of the realistic type. In each is an 
unhappy marriage ending in conjugal infi- 
delity and broken hearts. 


set forth in detail with remorseless exactness. 
The downward steps are traced with almost 
scientific accuracy. The unthinking reader 
seems to consider escape from the enmeshin 

circumstances impossible. That the individ- 
ual in each case should yield to sin appears 
inevitable, and the reader exclaims, “ This is 
all terribly sad, but so true to life!” I protest 
that it is only partially true. Over against 
this dark 


All the wretched | 
entanglements which led to these results are | 





icture should be painted another, | 


equally ‘‘ literal” and ‘‘ unvarnished,” of true | 


men and women in precisely the same cir- 
cumstances who dominate the circumstances 
instead of being overborne by them. 

I admit that there are sadly unfortunate 


| 


} 


marriages in real life, but among the suffer- | 


ers are lofty souls who fight for self-conquest 


and come off victors, as well as weaklings | 


who succumb. There are unmarried men 
and women voluntarily leading single lives 
because of circumstances as tragic as any 
ever depicted by realism in its portrayal of 
shame and vice. Theirs are experiences 
which, if written out, would mightily move 
the hearts of men. What advantage is it 
for a man struggling with temptation to 
read of others as powerless as himself to re 
sist? What he needs is to be encouraged by 
the sight of those who are stemming the cur- 
rent, and vot being borne resistlessly down 
the tide of passion. And such victories are 
by no means imaginary. The novelist need 
not go into the realm of the unreal to find 
his characters. They live on his street and 
worship in his church, There are eyes that 
will grow misty on reading these lines at the 
thought of newly made Lomes in which the 
husband and wife are waking to the awful 
consciousness that they are unwedded in 
soul. But is it true to life for the realist 
to introduce alienation and divorce as the 
necessary result in ali such cases? Why not 
occasionally depict the man or woman who 
is nobly victorious, and emerges at length 
into peace, if not into happiness, through 
fidelity to the marriage vow? 

The same principle holds true in other 
forms of temptation than those which per- 
tain to relations between the sexes. In this 
age of greed a man’s strongest incitement to 
evil may come in his business. Gain and 
ambition are the sirens that sing their be- 
witching songs in his ears. The realist, 
from his point of view, sees only the boats 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
bundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetn Co. 
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which hold pliant victims who meet with 
moral shipwreck. Why not show, now and 
then, how one amid precisely the same dan- 
gers sails safely by? 

Two reasons suggest themselves why the 
realist never undertakes the portrayal of 
these conquering characters. One is a dis- 
belief in the susceptibility of good people 
to temptation. This class of fiction-writers 
cannot rise to the conception of the truth 
that there is no sin in being tempted, but 
only in yielding to its power. They forget 
that these persons are good because they 
have been put to the test.  ‘‘ All virtue is 
spotless until tried.” The other reason is 
found in the assumption that the real is more 
actual than the ideal. They ignore the phi- 
losophy of Carlyle, who says, in his rugged 
manner, ‘‘for all human things do require 
to have an ideal in them, were it only to keep 
the body unpetrified.” To paint life as it is 
not, after the fashion of the old romance- 
writers, only disgusts. To paint it as it is, 
showing without relief its follies and fail- 
ures, its sins and sorrows, as the realists do, 
only wearies and disheartens. To paint it 
as it is as to all outward circumstances, usin 
for material the same human passions anc 
experiences, but transfused with the power 
of the ideal, is the true way to strengthen 
and uplift the toiling, struggling, sorrowing, 
sinning ones of earth. Thus to do would be 
to follow the line of the true realism which 
makes life and progress possible for every 
human soul. 

Frances J. Dyer. 
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Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 


Better zow than they were hen. 
\ Daughter tells me, Gold Dust 
Powder 


Cleans and washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 
these 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 
t 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 
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What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, GoLp Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 
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**One can hardly recommend too often anything that is as valuable in the nursery as 


Packer's Tar Soap. 
without it. 
repetition here. 


No mother who has ever used it for her babies would willingly do 
Its cleansing and healing properties are so well known as hardly to require 
In removing scurf or dandruff from the baby’s head, in relieving the 


itching and irritation caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear 


On 


the phenomenal 





in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, 


Professor of Med: 


edicine at University College, London, 


Author of the Standard var J Therapeutics.” 
Ww 


This eminent physician ACTUALL 


rites as follows :— 


“From the careful analyses of Professor Attrie.p and others, I am satisfied that Messrs, 
Van Houren’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas.—It is certainly “Pure” and highly digestibie. k 

Leb pee ye in certain advertisements from my book on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 

an 


cannot 


he false reflection om 





ibly apply to Vaw Houren’s Cocoa.’ 
Aw Houtew’s Cocoa is thusfectually repelled and the very au- 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give it a very hand: testimonial 
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HIS machine, which is a perfect hand loom, 

can be operated by either man, woman, or 
child better and within one-tenth of the 
time required by the old way of darning. 

This machine will mend any fabric, whether 
silk, linen, worsted, or cotton, and is particu- 
larly adapted for repairing stockings, under- 
wear, table linens, curtains, etc.,and for fancy 
work it has no equal. 

Each darner is packed in a handsome box, | 
with instructions to operate it; two needles 


Patented Oct. 4, 1887; Dec. 24, 1889; April 1s, and a card of yarn gratis. 


1890; May 24, 1892. 
PRiIicn, - - 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Sold by Dry-Goods, Notion, Fancy-Goods, and Jewelry establishments. 


fail to obtain them in your city, remit us $1, and 12c. postage stamps, 
and we will mail you one, postpaid. 


The Magic Darning Machine Co., 


273 Church Street, New York, 


C7? MALE _ AND FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. Call at or address our distributing branch, 
56 Worth & t, Reom 54. 
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KAYSER 
PATENT 

FINGER 

TIPPED 


SILK 
GLOVES 






Are sold with 4 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
another pair if 
the tips wear out 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 


| get them, 





‘* Liebig Company’s’”’ 


These two words are 
known in every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best, 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 





PERRY'S PIMPLE CURE==Magical 
Removes Pimples, Blackheads, Muddy look. 


Pic brnctric Co. 18 Bark Place, New York. 
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Phe Bryant Rings. 
a r — f nt ee 
4 . 
Are solid gold, standard quality and 
Stylish. A thousand patterns. Each ring 
Stamped inside with “three rings” &. the 
guarantee of the oldest ring makers in America. 
If vour jeweler don't keep them,and won't 
send for them, send us your money, and we will 
deliver them through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


GP ca. @) 
g2o0 
$e 


“ Santa Maria S 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, $3.5 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3.00. 


M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Alfred Peats 
WALL 
PAPER 


Send §c for postage on 100 beauti- 
ful samples and our guide, ‘How 
to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,’’ will be sent PREB. 





Intalio, $6 





Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢ 


Per roll, all with wide borders and 

ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 

to 9c. Will refer you to more than 
thousand 


enty well satisfied 
customers. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, 


Wall Paper Merchant, 


236-138 W. [Madison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 








mg 55s ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect. 
Me Long softfur. Silver White 
= or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hail, 
Moth proof Sent C, 0. D 
=a OD approval. 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
90 High St., Columbus, OQ. 


“Bound in Rassia Leather. 


“Ihave all the Eight Num- 
bers of your Franklin Square 
Song Collection, and by way 
of showing my very high ap- 
preciation of them have had 
them handsomely bound in 
Russia Leather, and use 


them constantly.” 


Extract from Letter of J. W. Randall, of Randall 
Randali, Counsellors at Law, Annapolis, Maryland. 
Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men Ly of favoi Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, to any address. 


























“AN INCURABLE HOPEFULNESS.” 


THO is she?” 
W We all asked the question when we saw her coming 


into the room. She was dressed simply in black velvet, 


with no distraction in the way of trimming on either waist 
r skirt. She wore a black bonnet. Her hair was light, her 
face lovely She moved about near the door a little more 
than the rest of us, and bowed graciously to several people 


She was a woman you would have noticed anywhere 
She was graceful, with an easy dignity of bearing. You rec 


ognized at once she was accustomed to many people, and 
from the way she now and then glanced over the room, you 
perceived that while nothing escaped ber, nothing distracted 
her here was something in her face as you looked at her 
that drew you to her. You felt a power without compre 
bending it, were conscious of both sympathy in her and 
what is always rare with sympathy—poise 

When we asked the question we were sitting in a house 


ronting on Gramercy Park 
We had gone there to hear 
Mrs. Ernest Hart talk about 
the Irish industries of Don 


egal A large white sheet 
in one of the folding door 
ways prepared us for illus 
trations. Mr. Choate was to 
take the chair at four 

Ihe rooms filled rapidly 
Many lies came, some 
Roman Catholic priests, 
ind well-known men, Mr 
Robert Underwood John 
son, of the Century, intro 


duced 


the speaker We 
then understood at once 
why it had been that the 
graceful woman moving 
about near the door had at 
tracted us. She was no oth 
er than Mrs. Ernest Hart 
herself 

it was she who, during 
the course of the lecture, 
made use of the expression 
found at the head of this 
sketch I have worked, 
she said in the face of 
many difficulties. That I 


have succeeded at all may 
be because of what my hus 
band so often says of me 


that I am ‘afflicted with 
an incurable hopefulness,’” 
Mrs. Hart's husband is ed 
itor of the British Medical 
Journa 

It was in 1883 that Mrs 
Hart, accompanying her 
husband, made her first 
visit into what are called 
the congested districts of 
Donegal County, Mr. Hart 
having gone there to study 
into the causes of the re 
current famines in that 
greatly misunderstood and 
much to be pitied region— 
that region of interminable 
bogs, shut in by mountains 
on one side, and cut off 
from the sea on the other 
By congested we are to un 
derstand, by-the-way, those 
districts in which most of 
the trouble of a country 
centres 

After careful study Mrs 
Hart was forced to the con 
clusion that much misap 
prehension in regard to the 
causes of distress in Done 
gai arose from the habit 
of speaking of the people 
there as “tenant farmers 
We laughed that afternoon 
with unthinking spontane 
ous merriment when a 
Donegal farm was shown 
us in a picture on the sheet, 
so much more qui kly does 
the grotesque appeal to 
most of us than the pa 
thetic. For the farm we 
saw—and this particular 
farm was typical of the 
rest—was hardly larget 
than the parlor in which 
we were then sitting. The 
cultivated spots were but 
pate hes between the stones, 
bigger stones and bowlders 
being scattered in every di 
rection. Some poor peasant 
was digging his potatoes 
among them, be being one 
of the men of whom it was 
customary for the English 
man to speak as a “ tenant farmer,” and for us to mentally 
compare with our own independent and prosperous cultiva- 
tors of the soil. It was the picture of a forlorn man in a for- 
lorn place. It was easy to see, as Mrs. Hart spoke, what the 
trouble was, and that remedy for it could be applied only by 
considering the situation not from the agricultural point of 
view, but from that of labor. For there was nothing for 
any one to do in Donegal County, nobody to buy and no- 
where to sell. More than enough potatoes necessary for the 
consumption of a man’s family must remain as an unused 
surplus on his hands, unless he were willing to play the 
philanthropist, giving them to a neighbor neither richer nor 
poorer than himself. The one means of possible gain for 
each and all, the almost only way of meeting that haunting 
spectre of the Irishman—his rent—-lay in migration. Con- 
sequently, every spring and summer nearly the whole popu- 
lation of certain districts, including the children, always pro- 
ceed to migrate. Out of 8000 inhabitants in given places, 
over 7000 at one time would often go away to England or 
Scotland for work on farms, returning in the autumn with 
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the money to meet their inevitable rent. Then would follow 
winter with its enforced idleness, and spring with its dis- 
tresses and its privations, the summer coming again with its 
necessary migrations; and so the tale of the year would be 
told, with endless repetitions of the same unhappy theme. 

It was among these people, shut away among their bogs, 
that Mrs. Hart, with her ‘‘ incurable hopefulness,” began her 
labors. No peasant in Donegal ever asked her for a penny. 
Every peasant begged her for work. At every step leadin 
to progress she was met by ignorance; but her wisdom—an 
it is that wisdom rather than even her happy results which 
must appeal to all true philanthropists—her wisdom lay in 
making use of the material in Donegal itself; and in material 
must be included all the scant knowledge of the people as 
well as the physical resources of the country. Thus, all the 
women knowing how to knit, small experimental knitting 
agencies were established, the old cottage industries in knit- 
ting, spinning, and weaving being all revived, in fact. The 
socks and stockings gained great popularity in England, 





SPRING HATS ON APPROBATION.—Dnraws sy FPaawx O. Swat. 


where they were taken to be sold, many people, however, 
being unwilling to believe that things so well made could be 
other than machine-made. The homespuns when Mrs. Hart 
began were made only in short lengths, and were undyed, 
uneven, unusable except by the peasants, and altogether un- 
saleable anywhere. Itinerant teachers, however, instructed 
the people in weaving, spinning, and dyeing. 

Here again in the question of dyeing the true wisdom of 
the true philanthropist was shown. No dyes were imported. 
The materials for colors were taken from the lichens, hea- 
ther, and bracken of the bogs in the neighborhoods, bogs ac- 
cessible to every farmer, indeed inevitable in their lives, 
and the potato-pots boiling over fires built between stones 
in the open air served as dyeing vats. The results, however, 
are not to be understood as crude specimens, to be encour- 
aged only out of charity, but as materials in color and texture 
having now a commercial value of their own, and never 
— before the public except as all other wares manu- 
actured and sold on a purely commercial basis are placed. 

In gaining this knowledge as to dyes, Mrs. Hart obtained 
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certain crude hints from Scotch spinners, tested this infor- 
mation ——- consulted old German and French 
manuals of vegetable dyeing of a century ago, combined the 
old and new knowledge in manuals for the nts’ use, 
and an itinerant teacher gave the instructiens in Celtic lan- 
guage to the cottagers. The result is a revival of the Irish 
woollen industry, the popularity of the homespuns, and the 
consequent increased prosperity of the people. 

The poor amprennie - in other parts of Ireland, reduced to 
extremities by revolutions and upheavals, appealed to Mrs. 
Hart, and for them an embroidery since known as the “ Kells 
embroidery ” was invented, the aim being to devise something 
purely Irish in character. Polished flax threads not used in 
embroidery before were worked on linen of various colors 
specially woven for the pur on hand-looms, the designs 
being taken from Celtic MSS. of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, and adapted to this particular work. Peasant girls 
were afterwards instructed in the simpler forms of this new 
art. The fact that the Queen has used these embroideries 
largely as decoration at 
Windsor Castle has added 
to the success of their sales. 

In London, at 43 Wig- 
more Street, there is now a 
permanent depot for all the 
productions of these Irish 
gee and gentlewomen. 

hey include laces and 
wood -carving among the 
other products just referred 
to. The laces and embroid- 
eries were exhibited in New 
York and Chicago, Mrs, 
Hart having come to this 
country to complete the ar- 
rangements for it. A typi- 
cal Donegal village, with 
its new industrial features, 
will be built on the exposi- 
tion grounds. 

Admirable, however, as 
this work is in every way, 
and happy as the improve- 
ment in the condition of the 

2ople most undoubtedly 
is, it is not merely on this 
account that so much stress 
has been laid upon these 
facts and at this time. The 
object of the writer has 
been twofold —to present 
to the reader a personality 
none of whose grace or 
charm has been destroyed 
in the carrying on to suc- 
cess of an undertaking that 
has baffled the skill of 
many generations of think- 
ing men, an undertaking so 
difficult in its very nature 
that ‘“‘hopefulness” had 
been killed or cured long 
since in any heart less 
strong, as it has been killed 
or cured in many another 
heart before. The other 
object of the writer is to 
draw attention to methods 
that are possible of acquisi- 
tion to each and all of us. 
It has long ago been pointed 
out that the best and truest 
results in the decorative arts 
have been obtained by the 
use of those materials which 
a given neighborhood pre- 
sents. For conditions are 
made for us—it is idle to 
deny them—and the best 
progress in them, as the 
best way of progressing out 
of them, is always to be 
made by first accepting 
them as they are, whatever 
the phase of- the problem 
may be, whether moral, ar- 
tistic, or even physical. So 
that what Mrs. Hart has 
done is of enormous value 
to us in proving to us the 

ywer and efficacy of mak- 
ing the best use of exist 
ing conditions rather than 
in trying to revolutionize 
them. Self-respect is re- 
tained for the people bene- 
fited, and a steady growth 
is insured. Both brains and 
sympathy are, as we know, 
necessary to the benefac- 
tor—brains to discover and 
organize, and sympathy to 
guide. But there is not one 
of us who can not be helped 

by a study of her example, 

helped not only in our meth- 
ods for helping others, but 
in the way of helping and 
developing ourselves by the acceptation of undeniable and 
unescapable conditions (if I may use the word), aud the use 
of such material as lies ready about us, within our own 
reach, and not to be ignored because of the fascination of that 
which lies just beyond, and out of reach till we have grown 
in power to use it. The best of our story-tellers understand 
this, the best of our teachers. Mrs. Hart, bringing the re- 
sults of her successes so close to our perceptions, has been 
chosen to illustrate a maxim that otherwise might have 
been preached in vain. » H. F. 


ORTHODOX VANITY. 


"Ts lovely to have a small bit of vanity!” sighed a dear 
little woman, tying her bonnet strings before the glass. 
“‘ That's a very unorthodox sentiment, my dear!” laughed 
the looker-on. 
“Do you think so?_ Iam not so sure of that!” meditated 
the little woman, beginning to put on her gloves. “I should 
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MRS. MARGARET STIRLING POSTLEY. 


not be able to faee the people I have to see to-day, nor 
accomplish the mission I have in hand, if I was not sure 
that my hat is becoming, my gown well fitting, and the 
other details of my dress irreproachable. I know I do look 
well, and therefore people like to see me. So I can please 
them, and get what I want. Candidly, is that vanity? There 
may be some other name for it.” 

“It sounds like a definition of vanity,” replied the looker. 
on, gravely. ‘‘ There may be some new-fashioned name for 
it. But when I was small and looked in the glass with a 
pleased expression at the becomingness of my clothes, I 
was called vain.” 

** Well—you may button my gloves for me, dear, and I'll 
tell you what I think,” retorted the little woman. ‘‘I think 
perhaps it is vanity, but I don’t care. I'm going to cultivate 
it, and get every dear soul I know to do the same thing. I 
don't believe it's wrong to try to make one’s self pretty, 
and I don’t believe it’s wrong to know one is pretty. Lots 
of people I know only want first a little bit of confidence in 
their own powers of pleasing to develop into the most 
charming people in the country. And I’m going to make 
it my mission to develop them. So there! That’s my 
opinion!” 


MRS. MARGARET STIRLING POSTLEY. 


\' RS. MARGARET STIRLING POSTLEY, first and 
present Registrar of the New York City Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, might vie with 
some of her English cousins in length 
of ancestral line, as she is the great- 
reat-great-great-great-granddaughter of 
Javid Stirling, of Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, who sailed to this country in 1651, 
and settled in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. But it is to her Revolutionary 
ancestor, Abijah Stirling, that Mrs. Post- 
ley owes her present distinction. He 
served in Captain Dimon’s company at 
the Lexington alarm in 1775, and later 
was appointed captain in Colonel W hit- 
ney’s regiment, marching with the men 
from Connecticut town to the relief of 
Boston. He also fought in the Tryon 
Invasion, which included the burning 
of Fairfield and the battle of Ridgefield. 
Connecticut history makes mention of 
Captain ~ey > hting gallantly. He 
was born in ilewpel, Connecticut, 
and his house is still standing there on 
the King’s Highway, now North Ave- 
nue. He was justice of the peace and 
a very rich man. Squire Isaac Sher- 
man, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” belonging to the 
Bridgeport Historica] Society, speaks of 
Captain Stirling owning a“ chaise” with- 
out a top. 

Mrs. Postley is herself the wife of an 
army officer, Clarence Ashley Postley, of 
the Third Artillery, and with him has 
spent a number of years at different 
army posts. Since her husband’s resig 
nation from active service they have oc- 
cupied their New York house on upper 
Fifth Avenue, spending their summers 
abroad. New York is Mrs. Postley’s 
birthplace, but as a girl she travelled 
much in Europe, and passed several 
years in Paris, to which city she became 
greatly attached. 

Possessed of a charming personality 
and rare intelligence, she is yet simple 
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and unassuming in manner and 
earnest in the expression of her 
views. Her daily life is full of 
occupation, each morning being 
devoted to study, music, and the 
tasks imposed by her official con- 
nection with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; and though 
not a devotee at the shrine of 
society, she finds pleasure in offer- 
ing to her friends the hospitality 
of her luxurious home. 

That American women spend 
too much time on the minutie of 
domestic arrangements, leaving 
neither leisure nor energy for the 
cultivation and enjoyment of the 
higher intellectual life, is one of 
Mrs. Postley’s tenets. 

As registrar of her chapter she 
is the custodian of many valuable 
documents and records of forgot- 
ten patriotism. ‘‘ The Book of 
the Roll of Members and their 
Ancestors,” her own offering to 
the chapter, is inscribed by her 
hand with the names of the mem- 
bers and their Revolutionary an- 
cestors. Its cover is a reproduc- 
tion of the old sh n leather 
so much in vogue in Washington's 
time, its rough green surface be- 
ing ornamented in oxidized silver, 
with the society's seal as a centre 
piece; General Washington’s coat 
of arms on one corner; on the oth- 
er, a scroll embossed with drums, 
flags, and the date ‘‘1776”; while 





























the clasp is decorated with the emblematic eagle and thir- 
teen stars. 

Mrs. Postley is blessed in ber family—a husband who, 
after years spent in his country’s service, can enjoy with an 
easy conscience his well-deserved rest; a manly young son; 
and a little daughter, the dainty counterpart of her own 
self. Her home, too, allows no smallest wish ungratified. 

That there could be left a desire unfulfilled did not seem 
possible when one noted the perfection of surroundings and 
admired the details of such a felicitous home life; but it ap- 
peared that crumpled rose leaves enter as factors into ever 
existence, and Mrs. Postley attested that she found life 
equally happy when confined within the narrow limits of 
army quarters, with a ménage consisting of two rooms and a 
kitchen. So, after all, it is all in one’s self. 


“The heart's a’ the part, a’ 
That makes us right or wrang.” 


A PARIS DINNER GOWN. 


DINNER gown of simple yet elegant design from the 

Maison Leyvastre, of Paris, is of pale yellow satin with 
widely separated stripes of black. The skirt is demi-trained 
and ** frothed” at the edge, and the corsage is décolleté in 
a square rounded out at the angles, and has broad puffed 
sleeves that fall somewhat short of the elbow, to be there 
met by long gloves of cream Suéde. The corsage front is of 
yellow gauze, gathered and ruffled at the top and banded 
with spangled galloon. A wide girdle of yellow velvet 
fastens on the left side, lending a point to the corsage, and 
similar velvet is used for the double-puffed sleeves. A deep 
ruffle of écru Venetian lace starts each side of the gauze 
front and droops from the neck. The skirt is bordered with 
yellow gauze in a puff with a narrow standing ruffle above, 
the whole formed by fine shirrings through the middle held 
by two rows of the spangled galloon. 
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A PARIS DINNER GOWN. 
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A TASTEFUL LAMP.SHADE. 

N these artistic furnishing and 

beautiful interiors perhaps no point re- 
ceives more careful consideration at the hands 
of the housekeeper than does the scheme of 
lighting the rooms over which she presides. 
Lamps are in high favor, as indeed they 
should be, for aside from gas and electricity 
they give us our only source of mellow and 
pleasant artificial light. A very 
and novel idea was illustrated in a lamp- 
shade recently in a home where all the ap- 
pointments were those that wealth and taste 


days of 


suggest. The frame for the shade was sim- 
ir in shape to the one illustrated in the 
Bazar of March 18th. The first covering 


over the wire skeleton was of China silk in 
one of the softest tones of pink. This was 
arranged rather full, so as to entirely hide 
the wires, but caught firmly at the corners 
or points in order to fully preserve the out- 
line of the frame. Around the top, where 
the silk was 
the frame 
in a frill 
lined at 

crinoline in order that it should not become 
limp. Over this was a covering of cream- 
mousseline de sole laid in soft folds 
‘ of the frame, 
intact, lightly tacked here and there. 

There were two ruffles around the edge of 
the under one of the silk cut in 
its, and the upper a trifle narrower 
under ruffle should be seven inches in 
depth the upper one six inches) of the 


the silk was arranged to stand up 
of about five inches in depth, and 


whit 


lengthwise 


the shade 
tiny poll 
hie 


and 


mousseline de soi The whole was lined 
with the pink silk All over the dainty 
white mousseline were dotted crystal bugles, 


snd the same brilliant little drops were sew- 
ed on the edge of the upper ruffle and around 
the edge of the tril at the top at intervals of 
about an inch and a half 

The exquisite eff 
can be imagined when the hight caught every 
one of these tiny crystal drops and sent out 
the dazzling rainbow hues from each one. 
Around the neck of the shade was drawn a 
satin ribbon, matching the pink silk in shade, 
and tied in a handsome full bow. The ruffles 
are gathered either on a cord or with a tiny 
heading of a quarter of an inch in depth 


* 


SHUTTING OUR EYES. 
TERY miserable people are those who go 
through the world seeing too much. 
They plume themselves upon their ability, 
and proclaim everywhere the wonderful 
secrets their sharp-sightedness has discov- 
ered. They find out small delinquencies and 
trifling offences of friends, neighbors, and 
servants. We are not at all obliged to them 
for what they reveal. On the contrary, we 
are continually trembling lest our own pet 
sin be brought to light, or our friend’s dear 
little secret weakness exposed 
It is not hard to gain much peace of mind 


by studying the art of judiciously shutting | 


Let us refuse to see too much of 
other people's errors and mistakes. Nay, 
more, let us refuse to see anything except 
what we wish to see. The way és clear, the 
circumstances are fortunate, people are well 
meaning and industrious, happiness abounds, 
and we ourselves are on the high-road to 
fame and fortune 

A fool’s paradise, you say? Perhaps. 
But I doubt if a fool’s paradise is not better 
than the heaven of people who would carry 
thither microscopes that they might discover 
its possible imperfections. 


our eyes 


A TOOTHSOME BITv. 


y* the so-called ‘‘ hearth-loaf” of ancient 
( times we read that it was made of sweet 
things, compounded so as to be very soft, 
aud with such an admirable harmony as to 
have a most appetizing and excellent effect. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Pure Norwegian 


oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 








Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne. N.Y. Al! druggists. 





beautiful | 


and, to keep them | 


drawn closely into the neck of | 


this part with a very thin white | 


t of this lovely creation | 


| most 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


A CORRECTION. 


Brooxuiyn, N.Y. 

I wish to say that I use and recommend | 
one and only one baking powder, and that | 
is Cleveland's. | 

Years ago I did use others and spoke fa- 
vorably of them at the time. In preparing 
the new edition of ‘Common Sense in the 
Housebold;” however, I thought it best to 
substitute baking powder in the recipes in- 
stead of cream of tartar and soda, and made 
a careful investigation of the baking, pow- | 
der question 

Finding Cleveland’s Baking Powder to 
be really the best, I recommended it in 

‘Common Sense in the Household,” and 
now use it exclusively. 

Marion HARLAND. 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD ie 








PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 


Ex QVvOorP> 





April 5, 1893. —[Adbe.]} 
<te ao { ae? ror NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4x0 
: CHILDREN 
PISO’S CURE FC am a 
rR EN VALID S410 
little boy CONWVALESCENTS, 
j es rok DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AnD 


AGED PERSONS 
aa ye py ee 
years old. My little sis-| “Sniping DEPOT — 


a DRUGGISTS. HE ORM CARLE & ew ore 
ter has taken four bottles 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- BU T T 3 R M | L K 


sumption, and it is the first | TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 2% cent Seap. Ask 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 


COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
—_— Adams Street, Chicago. 


~ SUPERFLUOU S HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8S 
cific is the only unfai ioe 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all anvoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither electricity 
nor any of the advertised poi- 
sonoaus stuffs can accomplish. 
Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y 


HAIR DEAT 


neck, without discoloration or injury to ¢ 
it was for fifty years the secret formula of 
Erasmus Wiison, acknowledged by arg eek as -=4 
highest authority and the most eminent @ 
and hair specialist that ever lived. Durt aor private 
practice of a life-time among the nobility end eriesseres 
of Europe he prescri this recipe. Price. ei» by 
mail, securely packed. Correspondence confidential, Sole 
ts for for, America. 1 The Skeokum Keot 
5 eye Avenue, New York. 


Maivinid" CREAM 





thing that has ever done her any 


good. She is only 4 years old, and 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old,till now she is al- 





entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- | 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, ‘93. | 








dastantly removes and forever de 
stroys objectionable hai), « hether 
face, 


An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package — L —— om a guarantee or 
sent by mail. esc., soc | 
KO N An ‘Bhegent TOOTH POWDER, | 

a. — for free Samples. 

cw & Co., Le Res, N.Y. 

| 





} Dor Ponstitying che O the Com 
Bomorer all Freckles, Sunburn, 
| Moin and other $3, Not cowering 1 
ing all 2 permancntly L, the —_ 
plexion to its 


aCe errige ok) Pat abet 
"SELL MUSIC s.22s 











Cures Consum — 1 eddress W. 
Threat. Sold by al beral salary, ood- 


ward's Musical Monthly, New ¥ ork 


Goaghe, Ores Pp, Sere | 
Druggists on a tec. 





On Lake Chautauqua, 00 feet above sea-level. Now 

A Winter and Summer resort of excellence, including 
separate sanitarium treatment } A strictly regular physicians. 

A New Principle A to Consumption and Diseases of 
Throat and Lungs. epee of Medical Commission showing results hitherto unknown and impossible 
by prevailing d folder and addresses of patients cured sent on application. Two weeks’ 
stay will prove pmb ~ over any climatic change. History of case must accompany application for admis- 
sion. Personal investigation of attending physician especially invited. Address 


ONY SG Boe ERLINGWORTH Shenranwe, 


C. M. DANIELS, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; S. G. DORR, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Box 148. N.Y. 


JOHN DAMBACK,M.D.,Buffalo,.N.¥.; WM.j.CRONYN,M.D.,Dunkirk,N.Y. 














Prep wih wen OM PA F Pert. 9,7. 
Caution. — Bese Gussine bet thous bearing the wer wae Thancee and the signature CH. FAY. 














The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 
Made on the Flower Farms, 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 
Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York, 
Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 











arms or | 
skin, | 




























What Can Cuticura Do 


Ask thousands of tortured and disfigured 


little babies throughout the land. Every- 
thing that is cleansing, purifying, and beauti- 
fying for the skin, scalp, and blood of infants 
and children, the CUTICURA REME- 
DIES will do. They afford instant relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure in the most agonizing of itching and 
burning eczemas. They clear the skin of 
the most distressing scaly, crusted, pimply, 
and blotchy humors. They cleanse the scalp 
of dandruff, scales, and crusts, and restore 
the hair. They purify the blood of simple, 
scrofulous, and hereditary -humors. Thus 
from a simple blemish to the worst case of 
scrofula they are equally successful. Every- 
thing about these great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies inspires confi- 
dence. They are absolutely pure and may 
be used on the youngest infant, They are 
agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. 
They are speedy, economical, and unfailing. 
Cures made in childhood are almost invari- 
| ably permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price: 
2sc.; RsOLvENT, $1.00 

Prepared by Potter Druc anp CHuemicat Cor- 
PORATION, Boston. 


= All About the Skin, ‘md and Hair,” 
joo , mailed free 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 


CHILDREN : 
Critics. 
DRICH. 


Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 





64 pages, 





Their Models and 
By Auretra Roys AL- 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


| THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By 
Anna C. Bracketr. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE, By 
AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE 
IT. By Curistine Ternune Her- 
RICK. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 





HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CuRIsTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
CHRISTINE ‘'TERHUNE 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


By 
HERRICK. 


CHOICE COOKERY. By CarTHerine 
OwEN. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


FAISIULY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
A Daily Reference-Book for Young 
and Inexperienced Housewives. By 
Jutiet Corson. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 
IN AMERICA. A Book of Eti- 
quette. By Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. 
New and Enlarged Edition, Revised 
by the Author. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary 
F. Henperson, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bae” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Maxico, on receipt of 
the price. 




















